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FORE  \7  0  R  D 

This  study  had  for  its  original  purpose  only  a  single 
talk  to  the  members  of  the  Chicago  Civil  War  Round  Table. 
It   grew  to  such  an  extent  that  only  a  few  administra- 
tions could  be  reviewed  within  the  time  limits.   However, 
this  is  in  no  sense  deemed  to  be  a  complete  or  ade-uate 
treatment  of  the  subject.   It  is  rather  an  outline,  or 
a  suggestion  as  to  what  might  be  found  in  the  wealth 
of  material  available.   It  is  doubtful  if  the  subject 
has  a  sufficiently  general  interest  to  justify  the  more 
complete  work. 

The  writer  greatly  appreciates  the  cordial  reception 
given  this  effort  by  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Civil  War  Round  Table. 

George  S.  Dalgety. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Some  events  may  be  traced  to  a  definite  beginning  and  developed 
through  a  chain  of  logical  sequences.   Other  events  that  have  come  to 
fruition  at  a  given  time  have  been  the  result  of  many  causes,  at  differ- 
ent times  and  places,  of  many  diverse  or  unifying  factors  and  influences, 
of  many  compatible  or  conflicting  interests,  but  all  combining  eventually 
in  a  single  result. 

The  causes  of  the  Civil  '7ar  were  as  old  and  as  varied  as  the  his- 
tory of  slavery  and  the  differences  in  governmental  policies.   "lowever, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  as  limited  by  the  title,  "The 
Presidents  and  the  Civil  Var" ,  we  need  start  only  with  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  17S?» 

A  study  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  is  is  often  disconcerting  to  learn  too  much  about  a  given  subject. 
It  makes  one  timid  as  to  downright  assertion.  The  -oositive  opinions, 
the  cock-sureness  of  right  and  wrong  are  so  likely  to  be  modified  by 
more  thorough  study.   It  minimizes  the  force  of  partisan  utterances, 
even  though  such  utterances  coincide  with  one's  own  preconceived  idea, 
opinions  or  prejudices.   "A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  t.iing." 
It  is  self  evident  that  conclusions  drawn  from  comprehensive  information 
will  stand  up  under  attack  more  firmly  than  when  based  on  partial  know- 
ledge. For  a  person  dealing  with  history  the  innocence  of  ignorance 
will  not  avail. 

The  average  school  boy  of  the  North  is  sure  that  the  whole 
question  of  States  Rights,  nullification,  and  certainly  that  of  slavery 
was  the  work  of  the  unreasonable,  bigoted  and  intolerant  attitude  of 
the  slaveocracy  of  the  South.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
the  average  Southern  school  boy  by  design  or  inadvertance  believed 
that  the  Civil  Was  was  forced  upon  the  long  suffering  South  because 
the  people  of  the  North  violated  all  of  the  reasonable  interpretations 
on  the  Constitution  in  trying  to  interfere  with  the  South's  peculiar 
institution. 

As  in  most  things,  the  truth  is  somewhere  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes . 

In  this  Constitutional  Convention  all  of  the  issues  that  final- 
ly resulted  in  the  Civil  'Vas  were  presented  and  discussed.  T-iey  con- 
sisted of  two  primary  considerations,  the  power  of  the  States  vs  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  opoosing  interpretations  of 
strict  construction  or  implied  powers  in  the  Constitution.  Second^  _ 
the  whole  question  of  slavery. 

The  result  was  the  greatest  series  of  compromises  ever  made  at 
one  continuous  session  in  history.   And,  parent hetically,  in  t.iat 
series  of  compromises  lay  the  strength  and  lasting  qualities  of  the 
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subsequent  history  of  our  Country.   A  full  blown  Constitution,  how- 
ever ideal,  would  have  presented  only  a  section  of  the  minds.   In 
this  instrument  all  sections  and  all  opinions  were  accommodated,  if 
not  blended,  and  all  different  opinions  were  reconciled  to  at  least 
the  point  where  there  was  a  working  agreement.   As  Abraham  Lincoln 
said  at  a  later  date,  "To  the  extent  that  a  necessity  is  imposed 
upon  a  man»  he  must  submit  to  it.   I  think  that  was  the  condition  in 
which  we  found  ourselves  when   we  established  this  Government.   We 
had  slaves  among  us;  we  could  not  get  our  Constitution  unless  we 
permitted  them  to  remain  in  slavery;  we  could  not  secure  the  good 
we  did  secure  if  we  grasped  for  more." 

A  saving  feature  of  the  Constitution  was  the  provision  for 
amendments.   It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  twenty-two  amend- 
ments only  three  have  been  the  result  of  force,  and  t'>ere  is  proof  of 
flexibility  in  the  fact  that  we  have  had  an  amendment  to  annul  an 
amendment , 

Officially  the  Constitutional  Convention  was  called  to  correct 
some  of  the  more  glaring  weaknesses  that  were  apparent  in  the  articles 
of  the  Confederation.  The  idea  of  a  completely  new  Constitution,  a 
Government  with  centralized  power,  was  not  the  purpose  of  most  of  the 
delegates  nor  of  the  States  that  sent  them.   This  program  was  devel- 
oped only  in  the  minds  of  '.Vashington,  Hamilton,  !  "ad  is  on  and  a  few  others 
who  realized  the  impossibility  of  the  then  existing  set-up.  i.any  of 
the  delegates  questioned  their  right  to  go  beyond  their  instructions 
which  limited  them  to  a  strengthening  of  the  Articles  of  the  Confed- 
eration. 

The  lack  of  uniformity  of  purpose  caused  an  immediate  difference 
of  opinion  between  those  who  were  for  the  existing  loose  organization 
of  the  Confederation  and  those  who  were  for  a  more  powerful  centralized 
government.  The  matter  of  States  Rights  became  very  troublesome.   It 
was  not  essentially  a  contest  between  the  North  and  South,  but  in  the 
convention  was  a  struggle  between  the  small  and  large  States.  Under 
the  Confederacy  each  State  luid  equal  power,  each  with  a  single  vote  on 
all  questions.  Thus  the  small  states  had  been  on  a  par  with  the  large  ■ 
and  wealthy  states.   Any  proposal  to  change  this  status  quo  was  met 
with  stern  resistance  by  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Maryland 
and  even  New  York,  which  at  that  time  was  outranked  in  size  and  wealth 
by  four  other  States.  The  final  compromise  was  that  equality  would 
be  maintained  in  the  upper  body,  the  Senate,  and  proportional  repre- 
sentation, in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  the  light  of  subsequent  history  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  new  government  was  not  looked  upon  as  sacred  by  the  people  of  the 
new  nation.   The  first  rumblings  of  discontent  and  threats  of  revolt 
from  the  Union  were  from  causes  far  removed  from  slavery. 

"The  dissensions  between  these  two  armies,  the  Federalists  and 
Republicans  -  was  one  of  the  chief  strains  on  the  Constitution  in  its 
early  formative  years.   At  times  their  differences  seemed  likely  to 
wreck  the  whole  structure.  In  1792  if  the  Federalists  gained  a 


majority  in  Congress  the  South  would  secede.  If  Hamilton's  funding 
bill  should  be  passed  the  South  would  depart  and  disrupt  the  Constitu- 
tion.  If  the  Federal  Government  assumed  the  state  debts  Virginia  would 
leave  the  union;  if  the  Federal  .government  did  not  assume  them  New 
England  would  set  up  itself.   If  the  Federal  Government  should  find 
its  capital  on  the  Potomac  the  North  would  secede;  if  on  the  Susque- 
hanna or  the  Delaware  --or  most  odiously  of  all,  on  the  ludson  — 
the  Southern  States  would  abandon  the  National  Cause.   If  Jay* s   Treaty 
became  law;  Republicans  threatened  to  oronounce  the  Constitution  at  an 
end;  tne  purchase  of  Louisiana  almost  persuaded  Uew  England  and 
"Yorkers"  to  cast  that  great  charter  adrift.  The  idea  of  secession 
had  no  terrors  for  the  early  fathers.   It  was  the  favorite  argument.1' 

Tie  more  important  episodes  were  four  in  number.  Was  dngton  had 
to  put  down  a  rebellion  in  Western  Pennsylvania  because  of  objections 
to  the  excise  tax.   In  17>8,  in  the  John  Mams  administration,  Congress 
enacted  the  "Alien  and  Sedition  Bill".  Then  came  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention in  1312  and  finally,  and  most  serious  the  revolt  of  South 
Carolina  against  the  tariff  bills  of  1621  and  I832. 

The  point  is  that  not  one  of  these  attempts  to  nullify  the  force 
of  the  Federal  Government  had  anything  to  do  with  slavery.  Two  of  them 
were  from  Northern  States  and  two  from  Southern  States.   Each  instance 
served  to  keep  alive  and  accentuate  the  different  schools  of  interpreta- 
tion of  the  powers  of  the  government. 

The  question  of  slavery,  as  discussed  and  decided  by  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  was  not  altogether  a. sectional  or  geographic  contro- 
versy. 

It  is  true  that  the  main  support  for  slavery  and  the  strongest 
objections  to  any  restraints  came  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  but 
the  representatives  of  these  states  had  some  pertinent  support  from 
certain  delegates  from  Hew  England.   On  the  other  hand,  the  most  out- 
spoken views  against  slavery  came  from  certain  Southern  States  delegates. 

When  under  the  Ordinance  of  1787  the  Northern  States  ceded  all 
right  to  the  Northwest  Territory  to  the  Central  Government  the  Pro- 
vision was  made  at  the  suggestion  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  that  slavery  be 
abolished  in  that  territory.   It  also  provided  that  these  territories, 
(Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinoia,  V/isconsin  and  I'ichigan)  might  be  admitted  to 
the  Union  as  soon  as  any  of  them  had  a  population  60,000.   It  would 
seem  that  the  right  of  the  Confederacy  to- legislate  in  regard  to 
slavery  in  the  territories  was  conceded  in  this  action. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  direct  agitation  for  the  actual 
suppression  of  slavery  as  it  existed.   The  main  arguments  had  to  do 
with  the  basis  of  representation  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  slave  states,  and  the  date  for  the  suppression  of  the  importation 
of  slaves. 

The  original  recommendation  was  that  slave  importation  should 
cease  in  1800.  Charles  Pinkney  of  South  Carolina  moved  that  the  date 
be  set  at  I808,  an  extension  of  an  additional  eight  years  and  a  leeway 


of  twenty-one  years  from  the  convention.  Pinkney  said,  "South  Carolina 
can  never  receive  the  plan  (Constitution)  if  it  prohibits  the 
slave  trade.   If  the  States  were  left  at  liberty  on  this  subject 
South  Carolina  might,  perhaps,  by  degrees  pass  her  own  laws  against 
the  importation  of  slaves  as  have  Virginia  and  IvJaryland  already  done." 
"{e  might  have  added,  also  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

Georgia  was  the  other  State  w.iich  absolutely  refused  to  consider 
any  union  without  slavery.   These  states  because  of  the  cotton  and  rice 
growing  wore  out  slaves  faster  than  they  could  be  bred,   ience  new 
supplies  were  essential  to  their  economy.  These  states  meant  what  - 
they  said,  "No  slavery- -no  Union." 

Rutledge  of  South  Carolina  expressed  a  further  idea,   He  said, 
"Interest  alone  is  the  governing  principle  with  nations.  The  true 
question  at  present  is  whether  the  Southern  States  shall  or  shall  not 
be  parties  to  the  Union.   If  the  Northern  States  consult  their  inter- 
ests they  will  not  oppose  the  increase  in  slaves,  which  will  increase 
the  commodities  of  which  they  will  become  the  carriers." 

Ellsworth  of  Connecticut  agreed  with  Rutledge.   "The  morality 
and  wisdom  of  slavery  are  considerations  belonging  to  the  States  them- 
selves.  The  old  Confederation  had  not  meddled  with  this  iDoint  and  he 
did  not  see  any  greater  necessity  for  bringing  it  within  the  policy  of 

the  new  one.  To  stop  the  slave  trade  would  be  unjust  to  the  South. 

Let  us  not  intermeddle.   As  population  increases,  poor  laborers  will 
be  so  plenty  as  to  render  useless  slaves.  Slavery  in  time  will  not  be 
a  speck  on  our  horizon." 

Gorham  of  Massachusetts  *  which  had  no  slaves  but  did  have  ships 
engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  seconded  Pinkney 's  motion  to  extend  the 
date  to  1808. 

On  the  other  side  Mason  of  Virginia  excoriated  slavery,  r-Ie  was 
opposed  to  slavery  in  principle,  regretted  the  existence  of  it  in  their 
state  and  desired  to  see  slavery  abolished  if  it  could  be  done  without 
destroying  the  economy  of  a  society  which  had  inherited  its  slaves  as 
it  had  inherited  its  lands  and  laws.  He  lamented  that  some  of  the 
Eastern  brethen  from  a  lust  of  gain  embarked  in  this  nefarious  traffic* 

When  the  Constitution  was  signed  and  submitted  to  the  States  for 
ratification  much  mere  was  heard  on  this  subject. 

Patrick  Henry  In  Virginia  opposed  the  Constitution  because  it 
did  not  contain  a  Bill  of  Rights.   In  regard  to  slavery  he  said,  "I 
repeat  it  again,  that  it  would  rejoice  my  soul  that  everyone  of  my 
fellow  beings  was  emancipated.   As  we  ought  with  gratitude  to  admire 
the  decree  of  heaven,  which  has  numbered  us  among  the  free,  we  ought 
to  lament  and  deplore  the  necessity  of  holding  our  fellow  men  in 
bondage." 
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Mason  too,  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  instrument  on  which  he 
had  worked  for  four  months.   "The  augmentation  of  slaves  weakens  the 
States;  and  such  trade  is  diabolical  in  itself,  and  disgraceful  to 
mankind.  Yet  by  this  constitution  it  is  continued  for  twenty  years. 
As  much  as  I  value  the  Union  of  all  the  States,  I  would  not  admit  the 
Southern  States  -  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  -  into  the  Union  unless 
they  agree  to  the  discontinuation  of  this  disgraceful  trade." 

Randolph  of  Virginia,  "Lamented  that  such  a  species  of  property 
existed.  But  as  it  did  the  holders  of  it  would  require  this  protec- 
tion. He  himself  would  never  consent  to  an  unrestricted  slave  trade* 
He  would  rather  risk  the  Constitution." 

With  economic  conditions  as  they  were  at  the  time,  Dawes  of 
Massachusetts  expressed  the  opinion  of  many  men  both  Worth  and  South 
waen  he  said,  "Although  slavery  is  not  smitten  with  apoplexy,  yet  it 
has  received  a  mortal  wound  and  will  die  of  a  consumption." 

Madison  was  not  so  optimistic.   He  ?/rote  to  Jefferson,  "A  com- 
promise between  the  Eastern  and  two  Southern  States,  to  permit  the 
latter  to  continue  the  importation  of  slaves  for  twenty  years,  a  more 
favorite  object  with  them,  than  the  liberty  and  hapoiness  of  the 
people."  Thus  the  two  issues  were  joined  and  worked  their  way  through 
our  history. 

Another  clause  that  seemed  to  cause  little  discussion  at  the 
time  but  a  great  deal  at  later  dates  was  this:   "Persons  held  to 
service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  to 
another,  in  even  a  free  State,  must  be  delivered  upon  claim  of  the 
party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  done."   This  "Fugitive 
Slave"  law  included  indentured  servants  as  well  as  slaves  and  so  was 
supposed  to  be  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  Worth  and  South. 

One  contest  that  was  definitely  between  the  North  and  South  was 
the  question  of  counting  slaves  as  persons  for  purpose  of  determining 
the  representation  in  the  House  of  Representatives.   Governor  Morris 
of  Pennsylvania  voiced  the  position  of  the  opponents  when  he  said, 
"To  count  slaves  in  any  ratio  as  part  of  the  population  must  encourage 
the  slave  trade  since  the  importation  of  slaves  would  increase  not  only 
the  wealth  but  also  the  representation  of  the  slave  holding  states." 
However  another  compromise  resulted,  the  Slave  States  counted  three 
fifths  of  their  slaves  for  purposes  of  determining  representation. 

With  these  issues  firmly  fixed  in  our  basic  law,  a  Government 
was  formed,  officers  were  elected  and  the  United  States  of  .America  was 
on  its  way.   It  remains  to  measure  the  succeeding  Presidents  against 
the  yardsticks  of  States  Rights  and  slavery  to  estimate  their  influence 
for  or  against  and  their  contribution  to  or  against  the  Civil  y/ar. 

Even  though  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
strict  construction  and  implied  powers  existed  from  the  beginning  there 
were  no  serious  ruptures.  The  formative  years  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment were  comparatively  free  from  other  than  normal  party  discensions. 
It  is  true  that  Gouverneur  Morris  of  Pennsylvania,  a  member  of 
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Constitutional  Convention  said, "The  first  mistake  was  a  mistake  at  the 
beginning  when  we  united  eight  republics  and  five  oligarchies".  But 
Morris  was  speaking  ahead  of  his  time. 

Josiah  0uincy  of  Massachusetts  was  evidently  an  acrid  critic  of 
slavery  from  the  beginning.   Two  statements  of  his  are  Worth  noting. 
"The  first  battle  between  the  North  and  South  was  over  the  location  of 
the  Capitol.   The  South  won."   And  when  Louisiana  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  in  1812  he  said  in  Congress  that  the  admission  of  Louisiana 
dissolved  the  bonds  of  the  Union  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  states  im- 
periled by  this  step  to  prepare  for  separation,  amicably  if  they  can, 
violently  if  they  must."  The  Massachusetts  Legislature  resolved  that 
this  addition  formed  a  new  Confederacy  to  which  the  states  united  by 
the  Constitution  are  not  bound  to  adhere. 

The  succeeding  Presidents  came  and  went.   Each  contributed  a  posi- 
tive, a  negative  or  a  neutral  influence  to  the  great  events  gradually 
taking  shape.   Some  had  foresight  sufficient  to  recognize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  precadent  or  a  trend.   Others  went  blithely  on  blinded  by 
temporary  expediency  or  self-interest.  Strange  things  were  said  and 
done  in  the  name  of  patriotism.  Strange  combinations  were  formed. 
Strange  inconsistencies  became  for  the  moment  the  greatest  good. 
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It  was  fortunate  for  the  stability  of  our  nation  that  during  its 
first  twelve  years  it  had  for  Presidents  two  men  who  believed  in  the 
strong,  centralized  form  of  government.   This  gave  the  people  of  the 
new  nation  a  ciance  to  accustom  themselves  to  being  considered  one 
nation  instead  of  a  loose  confederation.  This  was  particularly  true 
of  the  first  eight  years  because  of  the  esteeem  in  which  the  people 
held  George  'Vashington.  TIe  did  a  great  deal  to  establish  national 
mindedness  so  that  it  would  not  be  wholly  eradicated  by  any  successors. 

Washington  was  among  the  first  to  see  beyond  the  narrow  bound- 
aries established  by  the  Atlantic  and  bade  to  the  Appalachian  fountains. 
'Is  vision  did  not  extend  beyond  the  Ohio  or  at  most,  the  Mississippi. 
As  late  as  the  early  lGl^O's  he  had  a  lot  of  company.  Daniel  Webster 
saw  little  or  no  value  in  the  Oregon  Territory.   Washington  appreciated 
as  did  few  men  of  his  time,  the  inefficacy  of  a  government  with  no  power 
to  make  laws  for  all  the  people  and  with  no  power  to  enforce  any  legis- 
lation that  it  did  enact.  For  eight  years  he  had  fought  a  war  without 
a  real  government  at  his  back. 

As  early  as  1776  he  began  to  write  in  regard  to  this  need.   "I 
have  striven  ever  since  I  have  been  in  service  to  discourage  all  kinds 
of  attachments  and  distinctions  of  Country,  denominating  the  whole  by 
the  greater  name  of  'America'."  Throughout  the  war  every  letter  dealt 
with  the  glaring  defects  of  lack  of  union.   One  such  letter  included  the 
following: 

"Certain  I  am  that  unless  adequate  powers  are  given  to  Congress 
for  the  general  purpose  of  the  Federal  Union  that  we  shall  soon  moulder 
into  dust  and  became  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  if  we  are  not 

made  the  sport  of  her  politics To  suppose  that  the  general  concerns 

of  this  country  can  be  directed  by  thirteen  heads,  or  one  head  without 
competent  powers  is  a  solecism,  and  the  bad  effects  of  which  every  man 
who  has  had  the  practical  knowledge  to  judge  from,  that  I  have,  is  fully 
convinced  of;  though  perhaps  none  has  felt  them  in  so  forcible  a  degree.'1 

TIe  also  said,  "The  first  of  four  t.iings  necessary  to  insure  American 
people  of  their  splendid  inheritance  is  an  indissoluble  union  of  the 
States  under  one  head."   And  yet  again,  "I  predict  the  worst  consequences 
from  a  half  starved,  limping  Government  that  appears  to  be  alvmys   moving 
on  crutches  and  tottering  at  every  step." 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  Washington  wrote  to  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  various  States, 

Four  things  which  I  humbly  conceive  as  essential  to  the  being, 
I  may  even  venture  to  say,  to  the  existence  of  the  United 
States  as  an  independent  power. 

1.  An  indissoluble  union  of  the  States  under  one  Federal  head. 

2.  A  regard  to  public  justice. 


3»  The  adootion  of  a  proper  peace  establishment,  and 

k»     The  prevalence  of  that  pacific  and  friendly  disposition 
among  the  people  United  States,  which  will  induce  them 
to  forget  their  local  prejudices  and  policies;  to  make 
those  mutual  concessions  which  are  requisite  to  the 
general  prosperity,  and  in  some  instances  to  sacrifice 
individual  advantages  to  the  interest  of  the  Community. 

He  was  a  great  force  in  supporting  the  call  that  made  possible  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  By  presiding  over  it  for  four  months  he  kept 
it  in  line  when  result  seemed  hopeless  and  dissolution  seemed  imminent. 
Always  he  was  quietly  pressing  for  a  government  with  teeth,  a  firm  union, 
rather  than  a  loose  Confederation. 

During  his  two  administrations  he  favored  the  Hamiltonian  doctrine 
of  centralized  power  rather  than  the  loose  association  advocated  by 
Thomas  Jefferson.  TIe  supported  the  idea  of  Gouverneur  llorris  who  said, 
"The  States  and  Federal  Governments  could  not  both  be  supreme.  Two 
supremes  are  inconceivable.  A  federal  Government  must  have  the  power 
to  compel  every  part  to  do  its  duty." 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  to  Washington,  aided  first  by  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  then  by  James  ?.*adison,  that  we  owe  the  development  of  public 
opinion  and  the  formation  of  the  party  which  devised  and  secured  the  ad- 
neranae  of  the  people  to  the  Constitution. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Constitution  would  not  have  been  evolved 
without  his  strong  influence  and  pressure  and  that  it  would  never  have 
been  adopted  if  it  had  not  been  a  foregone  conclusion  that  George 
Washington  would  be  the  first  President. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  j3   of  "the  35   delegates  to  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  had  served  with  Washington  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
With  their  leader  they  had  ample  evidence  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  Con- 
federacy and  the  imperative  need  of  a  strong,  centralized  government. 
This  may  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  result  of  the  Convention 
was  as  good  as  it  was. 

During  his  administration  when  the  Whiskey  Rebellion  took  place  in 
Pennsylvania  he  saw  in  it  a  challenge  to  Constitutional  Government.  He 
stated  in  effect  that  some  other  man  or  society  may  dislike  another  law 
and  oppose  it  with  equal  propriety  until  all  laws  are  prostrate  and 
everyone  will  carve  for  himself.   (Letter  to  Charles  H.  Shuster)  So 
Washington  promptly  took  steps  to  suppress  this  rebellion. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  he  wrote  to  Patrick  Henry, 
"The  political  concerns  of  this  Country  are  suspended  by  a  thread.   If 
nothing  had  been  agreed  upon  by  that  body,  anarchy  would  have  ensued, 
the  seeds  being  deep  sown  in  every  soil." 
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, Washington  had  decided  ideas  in  regard  to  slavery.  He  was  a  slave 
owner  of  some  magnitude  but  he  said,,  HI  can  only  say  that  there  is  not 
a  man  living  who  wishes  more  seriously  than  I  do  to  see  a  plan  adopted 
for  the  abolition  of  it."  He  provided  in  his  will  for  the  emancipation 
of  all  his  slaves  upon  the  death  of  his  widow,  Martha  7ashington. 
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JOHN  ADAMS 


John  Adams  of  Massachusetts ,  the  successor  to  President  Washington, 
was  also  a  Federalist.   In  fact,  Adams  went  so  far  in  his  advocacy  of  a 
centralized  government  that  he  was  accused  of  being  a  monarchist.   rIis 
carriage  with  its  coat  of  arms  and  his  formality  enhanced  this  concept 
in  the  minds  of  his  opponents.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  took  the 
office  of  the  Presidency  with  great  seriousness. 

In  1798  Congress  enacted  the  "Alien  and  Sedition  Bill."   It  had  not 
been  advocated  by  Adams  but  he  signed  it.  From  this  distance  the  fine 
hand  of  Federal  politicians  can  be  discerned  in  the  measure.  The  en- 
forcement was  largely  against  anti-federalist  editors  and  publicists. 

This  bill  provided  restrictions  on  citizenship  in  that  one  must  be 

a  resident  for  fourteen  years.  That  was  because  of  the  influx  of  Irish 

into  New  York  and  the  more  important  consideration  that  taey  voted  with 
the  anti-federalists. 

The  bill  further  provided  for  a  fine  of  $5,000  and  imprisonment  up 
to  five  years  for  any  person  who  "shall  by  writing,  printing  or  speaking, 
threaten  any  person  holding  office  under  the  Government  with  damage  to 
his  character,  person  or  estate." 

This  breach  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  challenged  very  promptly. 
Breckenridge  of  Kentucky  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  with  not  a  little  help 
from  James  Madison,  reported  protesting  resolutions. 

'Oho   original  draft  as  drav/n  by  Jefferson  was  as  follows: 

"V/here  powers  are  assumed  which  have  not  been  delegated, 
a  nullification  of  the  act  is  the  right  remedy.  The  co-  , 
states  will  concur  in  declaring  these  acts  void  and  of  no 
force,  and  will  each  take  measures  of  its  own  for  providing 
that  neither  of  these  acts  shall  be  exercised  within  the 
respective  territories  as  passed." 

A  modification  was  made  so  that  the  resolution  read: 

"The  co-states  will  concur  in  declaring  these  (acts)  void 
and  of  no  force  and  will  unite  with  the  commonwealth  in 
requesting  their  repeal  at  the  next  session  of  Congress.? 

V/hile  these  resolutions  were  a  protest  against  the  Sedition  Bill 
they  showed  that  the  Federal  bond  was  not  too  strong.  This  open  protest 
against  the  laws  of  Congress,  the  re-assertion  of  States  Rights,  the 
doctrine  of  nullification  and  the  proclamation  that  in  the  absence  of  a 
common  judge,  the  States  had  a  right  to  decide  for  themselves  the  con- 
stitutionality of  laws  passed  by  Congress. 

That  these  bills  were  unwise  and  contrary  to  the  Bill  of  Rights 
goes  without  saying.  However  there  was  considerable  cause  and  strong 
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provocation.  There  were  agitators  and  trouble-makers  in  that  day  as 
well  as  now.  Some  foreign  visitors  to  our  shore  had  a  wonderful  command 
of  the  medium  of  vituperation  hut  little  discretion.  Friend  Genet  was 
a  case  in  point. 

That  there  would  be  objections  and  criticism  of  these  legislative 
enactment  was  soon  evidenced.  But  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  Resolutions 
were  about  as  destructive  as  the  ills  they  aimed  to  cure.  The  principles 
set  forth  by  Jefferson  and  I- lad  is  on  in  the  resolutions  were  from  then  on 
the  bibles  of  the  secessionists  and  States  Eight  forces. 

One  thing  that  John  Adams  did,  that  was  to  have  a  decided  effect 
on  the  Doctrine  of  States  Rights  for  many  years  to  come,  was  the  last 
minute  appointment  of  John  Marshall  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  This  appointment  gave  a  Country  a  power  that  withstood  all  of 
the  attacks  of  the  opponents  of  the  Federal  Government  until  Marshall's  :. 
death  in  I835. 

?he   pleadings  of  Daniel  Webster  and  the  decisions  by  John  Marshall 
did  a  great  deal  to  firmly  establish  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment when  it  was  under  attack  by  Jefferson  and  at  a  later  date,  Andrew 
Jackson. 

The  Karbury  vs  Madison  case  established  the  power  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  pass  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  laws.  The  Dartmouth 
College  case  confirmed  the  sanctity  of  contracts.  McCullock  vs 
Maryland  determined  that  States  could  not  nullify  Federal  laws  by 
passing  contradictory  measures.   Gibbons  vs  Ogden,  the  lew  York  Harbor 
case,  was  the  emancipation  of  American  Commerce,  in  that  it  denied  to 
a  State  the  exclusive  control  of  harbors. 

These  decisions  steadily  augmented  and  solidified  the  power  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

As  to  slavery,  any  Adams  with  the  troublesome  Kew  England 
conscience  which  worked  overtime,  was  naturally  opposed  to  human 
bondage.  However,  during  this  early  administration  there  was  little 
agitation  in  regard  to  slavery,  hence  there  was  little  occasion  to 
make  a  public  stand  in  the  matter. 
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TH0MA3  JEFFERSON 


Thomas  Jefferson  is  important  in  this  discussion  because  he  was 
the  first  to  emphasise  the  States  Rights  Platform.  He  established 
much  of  the  pattern  as  well  as  the  patter  of  all  subsequent  adherents 
of  that  school  of  thought.  A  direct  line  may  be  traced  from  the  utter- 
ances of  Jefferson  and  the  later  statements  of  Calhoun  and  his  follow- 
ers. Jefferson,  in  turn,  was  greatly  influenced  by  John  Taylor  of 
Virginia  who  was  an  out  and  out  rebel  against  any  kind  of  degree  of 
Federal  control. 

The  third  President  also  is  important  in  this  day  because  of 
what  many  think  to  be  the  drift  toward  totalitarianism  of  the  past 
twenty  years.  He  is  much  quoted  now  by  Southern  Democrats  and 
Republicans  who  claim  to  see  a  drift  toward  complete  Federal  Control. 

The  first  democratic  leader  had  no  start  in  forming  or  in  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.  He  was  our  Ambassador  to  France  during 
the  period  and  only  returned  in  time  to  accept  the  appointment  as 
Secretary  of  State  in  Washington's  Cabinet.  He  had  kept  in  touch 
with  developments,  as  far  as  one  could  with  the  slow  methods  of 
communication.  Madison  wrote  long  and  often  to  him  about  the  progress 
of  the  Constitution. 

Jefferson  realized  the  need  of  something  better  and  stronger 
than  the  Articles  of  Confederation  under  which  the  Country  was  existing. 
In  a  final  letter  to  James  Madison  before  leaving  for  France,  in  1784 > 
he  wrote t 

"I  find  the  conviction  growing  strongly  that  nothing  can 
preserve  our  Confederation  unless  the  band  of  union, their 
common  council  is  strengthened." 

Jefferson  objected  to  several  things  in  this  instrument,  mainly 
that  there  was  no  bill  of  rights  and  because  there  was  no  time  limit  on 
the  tenure  of  office  of  the  chief  executive.  However  with  the  adoption 
of  the  bill  of  rights  his  opposition  vanished.  He  said,  "Our  affairs 
are  proceeding  in  a  train  of  unparalleled  prosperity.  This  arises 
from  the  real  improvement  in  our  Government,  from  the  unbounded  con- 
fidence reposed  in  it  by  the  people,  the  zeal  to  support  it  and  their 
conviction  that  a  solid  Union  is  the  best  rock  of  safety." 

Madison  claimed  that  Jefferson  favored  the  ratification  in 
Virginia.  Patrick  Henry  insisted  that  Jefferson  was  opposed  to  it» 
Jefferson's  letters  showed  both  pro  and  con.  Jefferson  did  exert  his 
influence  to  have  the  Government  assume  the  State  debts,  but  only  after 
a  bargain  with  Hamilton  that  secured  Hamilton's  influence  in  placing 
the  Capitol  on  the  Potomac. 

Jefferson  was  opposed  to  the  Hamilton  plan  for  the  assumption  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  States  debts,  not  because  he  favored  can- 
cellation or  repudiation,  but  because  he  considered  it  an  encroachment 
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on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  of  a  state  function.  He  objected 
strenuously  to  all  measures  that  increased  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  which  subrogated  the  power  and  the  prestige  of  the 
States.  In  a  later  statement  to  Washington  he  said  that  he  had  been 
tricked  by  Hamilton  into  the  support  of  this  measure.  It  was  an  unfort- 
unate admission  on  his  part,  if  strictly  in  accord  with  facts,  and  an 
admission  that  perhaps  Hamilton  was  the  smarter  negotiator. 

This  democratic  statesman  believed  that  the  least  government  is 
the  best  government.   In  that  he  was  influenced  by  Paine* s  "Common 
Sense"  which  had  been  published  recently  and  which  was  highly  regarded 
by  Jefferson.  Paine  wrote,  "Government  in  its  best  sense  is  but  a 
necessary  evil,  in  its  worst  state  an  intolerable  one." 

He  was  opposed  to  all  concentration  of  power  in  a  central  govern- 
ment. Excise  taxes  should  be  left  to  the  States;  all  branches  of  in- 
ternal taxation  should  be  left  to  the  States;  a  national  bank  was 
anathema.  He  was  antagonistic  to  every  Hamilton  measure  shortly  after 
entering  the  Cabinet.  As  with  so  many  partisans  his  strict  construc- 
tion ideas  were  not  lessened  by  the  fact  that  Hamilton  was  on  the  other 
side,  and  Hamilton  was  his  chief  political  opponent. 

He  strongly  abhored  two  men,  Hamilton  who  had  done  so  much  to 
secure  the  adaption  of  the  Constitution,  and  John  Marshall  whose 
decision  gave  it  force. 

When  the  "Whiskey  Rebellion"  took  place  in  Pennsylvania 
Jefferson  wrote,  "The  excise  tax  is  an  infernal  one.  The  first  error 
was  to  admit  it  by  the  Constitution;  the  second,  to  act  on  that  ad- 
mission; the  third  and  last  will  be  to  make  it  the  instrument  for  the 
dismembering  of  the  Union  and  setting  us  all  afloat  to  determine  what 
part  of  it  we  will  adhere  to.  (Morse,  "Thomas  Jefferson") 

When  the  "Alien  and  Sedition  Laws"  were  first  proposed, 
Jefferson,  while  violently  opposed,  urged  moderation.  He  said: 

"Two  parties  are  necessary.  A  Difference  of  opinion  is 
salutory.  Let  us  keep  New  England  as  associates  for 
that  purpose." 

He  was  thoroughly  justified  in  his  opposition.  The  laws  were 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  as  set  forth  in  the 
Bill  of  Higjhts  However,  his  resolutions  as  proposed  and  passed  on 
to  Breckenridge  went  beyond  reasonable  protest.  The  remedy  proposed 
was  fully  as  bad  as  the  wrong  they  were  intended  to  right. 

When  Jefferson's  election  to  the  Presidency  was  delayed  by  the 
contest  between  him  and  Aaron  Burr  the  Jefferson  party  threatened  to 
arm  and  not  permit  either  Marshall  or  Jay  to  be  acting  President  for 
a  single  day.  The  crisis  was  eliminated  when  Hamilton  used  his  in- 
fluence to  seat  Jefferson  rather  than  Burr.  Hamilton's  act  was  not 
prompted  by  any  regard  for  Jefferson.  He  disliked  and  feared  Burr 
more  that  he  did  the  Virginian  and  acted  from  a  sense  of  duty. 

One  of  the  fascinating  aspects  of  Jefferson's  mind  was  its 
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complexity  and  its  ability  to  disregard  a  profoundly  held  philosophy 
when  practical  circumstances  arose.  Therefore,  if  the  will  of  the 
people  was  with  him  in  an  unconstitutional  policy  which  he  believed  to 
be  sound,  Jefferson  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  respectfully  of  the 
Constitution  and  to  disregard  it.  (Hendrick,  "Bulwark  of  the  Republic") 

One  biographer  points  out  that  Jefferson  accepted  what  was  esta- 
blished and  did  little  to  change  it.  A  strong,  centralized  govern- 
ment was  a  very  bad  and  dangerous  thing  when  run  by  Hamilton  and  the 
Federalists  because  they  would  use  it  in  an  evil  way  for  the  exclusive 
benefits  of  a  few  aristocrats;  the  same  power  was  most  beneficial  when 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  Jefferson  and  the  Democrats  as  it  was  sure  to 
be  wisely  and  virtuously  used  for  the  good  of  the  people*  (Samuel 
Morse,  "Thomas  Jefferson") 

To  claim  that  Jefferson  was  inconsistent  is  simply  to  say  that  he 
wes  human  and  a  good  politician  and  also  that  he  was  able  to  change 
with  changing  conditions.  He  had  lots  of  company  in  his  own  day  and  a 
myriad  of  followers  since.  A  book  could  be  written  about  the  'incon- 
sistencies' of  our  great  men. 

He  was  inconsistent  too,  in  his  attitude  toward  internal  improve- 
ments. For  a  long  time  the  Democratic  Party  was  opposed  to  internal 
improvements  by  the  Federal  Government.  Jefferson  said,  "The  great 
mass  of  the  articles  on  which  impost  is  paid  is  foreign  luxuries,  pur- 
chased by  those  only  who  are  rich  enough  to  afford  themselves  the  use 
of  them.  Their  patriotism  would  certainly  prefer  its  continuance  and 
the  application  to  the  great  purpose  of  public  education,  roads,  rivers, 
canals  and  such  other  objects  of  public  improvement  as  it  may  be  thought 
proper  to  add  to  the  Constitutional  enumeration  of  Federal  powers.  By 
these  operations  new  channels  of  communication  will  be  opened  between 
the  States;  the  lines  of  separation  will  disappear;  their  interests 
will  be  indentified;  and  their  union  cemented  by  new  and  indissoluble 
ties." 

A  recent  biographer  states  it  this  way:  "Once  the  infant  Republic 
had  become  set  in  the  habit  and  character  of  a  true  republic,  and  the 
mass  of  citizens  had  begun  to  learn  the  fundamentals  of  their  political 
rights  and  powers,  the  Republican  leaders  saw  the  enlargement  of 
Federal  powers  was  no  longer  the  same  threat."  (Koch,  "Jefferson  and 
Madison" ) 

During  the  Napoleonic  War  both  England  and  France  preyed  on 
American  shipping.  Jefferson  put  through  the  "Embargo  Act"  prohibiting 
all  foreign  trade.  This  was  a  use  of  the  Federal  power  to  restrict  the 
actions  of  both  States  and  individuals.  His  purpose  was  to  save  lives 
and  property,  but  by  edict  of  the  Federal  Government,  which  was  contrary 
to  his  doctrine  of  States  Rights.  This  embargo,  with  its  rotting  of 
New  England  ships,  might  well  have  caused  the  secession  of.  New: England 
had  it  not  been  repealed  in  1808. 

He  shows  his  extreme  attitude  in  favor  of  States  Rights  in  his 
treatment  of  the  judiciary.  John  Adams  did  not  hesitate  to  load 
Jefferson's  administration  by  a  series  of  last  minute  judicial  appoint- 
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ments.  Jefferson  and  his  party  deeply  resented  that  and  attempted  to 
minimize  the  effect. 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Samuel  Chase,  was  undoubtedly  unfit 
to  be  judge  in  even  a  minor  court.  Jefferson,  through  his  leaders, 
brought  an  impeachment  trial  against  Chase.  Grounds  for  impeachment 
under  the  Constitution  were  only  for  "treason  or  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors".  The  unbalanced  conduct  of  Chase  proved  his  unfitness 
but  could  not  be  classified  as  a  cause  of  removal.  Some  Jefferson 
party  men  joined  with  the  Federalists  in  defeating  a  conviction.  It 
was  frankly  avowed  that  the  action  was  political.  If  it  had  succeeded 
the  same  action  would  have  been  taken  to  purge  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Marshall  and  all  others  who  differed  with  Jefferson.  The  President's 
contention  was  that  all  judges  should  be  chosen  along  political  lines, 
on  a  strict  party  basis,  men  whose  views  should  be  identical  with  the 
party  in  power. 

As  far  as  these  Mams  appointments  were  concerned,  Jefferson  was 
willing  to  subscribe  to  the  Shakespearian  utterance,  "The  evil  men  do 
lives  after  them.  The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones." 

Jefferson  never  receded  from  this  attitude  to  the  power  of  the 
Courts.  As  late  as  December  25,  1820,  he  wrote  to  Richie, 

"The  judiciary,  a  subtle  corps  of  sappers  and  miners, 
constantly  working  underground  to  undermine  the 
foundations  of  our  Confederate  fabric." 

He  did  not  forget  that  much  of  his  administration  was  a  fight  against 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  the  Federal  Courts. 

When  the  States  Rights  Champion  made  the  Louisiana  purchase  he 
realized  that  he  had  stretched  the  implied  powers  of  the  Constitution 
to  the  breaking  point.  He  wanted  a  Constitutional  Amendment  sanction- 
ing the  purchase.  However  that  was  dropped  when  it  was  learned  that 
the  Country  as  a  whole  not  only  approved  but  applauded  the  action. 
The  purchase  was  so  good  in  itself  that  it  justified  itself  against 
technical  criticism. 

Jefferson  stated  when  desirous  of  the  amendment,  that  without  it, 
"This  construction  would  make  our  powers  boundless.  The  President  and 
two- thirds  of  the  Senate  could  abolish  the  States  themselves." 

A  later  writer  said,  "The  Louisiana  Purchase  was  the  death  of 
States  Right.  Jefferson  and  his  friends  considered  the  Constitution 
a  compact  between  certain  States,  with  a  view  to  union  for  certain 
specific  objects;  any  measure  likely  to  alter  the  fixed  relations  and 
the  then  established  balances  of  the  Constitution,  without  an  amend- 
ment required  the  consent  of  all  the  parties;  it  might  even  be  argued 
that  in  an  extreme  case  a  State  had  the  right  to  treat  the  Constitution 
as  abrogated  if  the  status  were  altered  against  her  single  wish.  The 
Louisiana  Purchase  was  such  an  extreme  case.  It  completely  changed 
the  conditions  of  the  Constitutional  compact;  rendering  the  Nation 
independent  of  the  States.  Master  of  an  empire  immensely  greater  than 
the  States  themselves,  pledging  the  Nation  in  effect,  to  the  admission 
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of  indefinite  new  States;  insuring  a  transfer  of  power  from  the  old 
original  parties  in  the  ultimate  compact,  to  the  new  states  thus  forced 
in  their  society;  and  foreboding  the  destruction  of  States  Rights  by 
securing  a  majority  of  states  without  tradition,  history  or  character, 
the  mere  creatures  of  the  General  Government."  (*) 

Another  writer  stated,  "It  was  hardly  possible  to  imagine  a  tran- 
saction more  at  variance  with  the  principle  of  such  a  league  than  was 
this  purchase  of  an  enormous  property  for  the  common  tenancy  and  at  a 
common  charge  of  the  political  partnership."  (**) 

Jefferson  went  so  far  in  his  purchase  of  Louisiana  that  his 
Virginia  associates  accused  him  and  Madison  of  being  "Federalized". 

Despite  his  temporary  qualms  the  President  found  justification 
in  what  might  seem  to  be  a  bit  of  sophistry.  He  said, 

•A  strict  observance  of  the  written  law  is.doubtides  one  of 
the  high  duties  of  a  good  citizen,  but  it  is  not  the  highest. 
The  laws  of  necessity,  of  self-preservation,  of  saving  our 
Country  when  in  danger,  are  the  highest  obligation.  To  lose 
our  Country  by  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  written  law,  would 
be  to  lose  the  law  itself,  with  life,  liberty  and  property 
and  all  those  who  are  enjoying  them  with  us;  thus  absurdly 
sacrificing  the  end  to  the  means."  (1810  to  John  Colvin) 

Jefferson  was  the  chief  expositor  of  States  Rights.  The  Constitu- 
tion was  a  contract  between  independent  parties,  not  binding  upon  any  one 
of  them  beyond  its  direct  stipulations.  It  was  not  among  the  stipulations 
that  a  majority  might  purchase  new  territory  and  out  of  it  create  and 
admit  new  parties  to  the  contract.  It  was  the  inevitable  outcome  of  his 
own  logic  that  any  state  might  lawfully  withdraw  from  the  league  upon 
this  opportunity  which  he  himself  had  furnished. 

In  securing  Louisiana  Jefferson  established  a  precedent  that  en- 
abled us  to  acquire  Florida,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  California,  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Porto  Rica,  the  Phillipines  etc.. 

In  I809  Jefferson  envisioned  the  acquisition  of  Cuba,  Florida  and 
Canada.  He  said,  "I  am  persuaded  no  constitution  was  ever  before  so  well 
calculated  as  ours  for  extensive  empire  and  self-government." 

How  were  the  nearly  defunct  but  die-hard  Federalists  looking  upon 
this  transaction*  They  saw  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase  the  formation  of  a 
new  Confederacy  embracing  the  Mississippi  and  land  on  both  sides  of  it 
as  a  separation  of  its  eastern  waters  from  us.  Josiah  Quincy  of 
Massachusetts  fulminated  against  it  as  the  end  of  the  Union. 


(*)  Henry  Adams,  "John  Randolph",  American  Statesmen  Series. 
(**)  Morris  1  "Thomas  Jefferson". 
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Despite  these  seeming  contradictions  of  action  and  doctrine, 
Jeff  era  on*  s  fixed  ideas  were: 

"Each  department  of  Government  had  the  right  to  interpret 
such  laws  as  directly  affected  itself. 
The  States  were  not  superceded.  Each  State  can  pass  on 
the  laws  as  it  sees  fit. 

Congress  may  pass  on  the  laws  affecting  Congress. 
The  President  may  pass  on  the  laws  affecting  the  Chief 
Executive. 

The  judiciary  may  pass  on  the  laws  affecting  the  judici- 
ary. The  supreme  Court  has  no  power  to  pass  on  the 
Constitutionality  of  the  laws." 

One  year  before  his  death  Jefferson  stated,  "The  second  greatest 
calamity  that  could  befall  the  United  States  was  the  break-up  of  the 
Unionj  but  the  greatest  of  all  political  calamities  would  be  the  sub- 
mission of  unlimited  powers." 

This  sounds  like  the  basis  for  the  later  toast  of  John  C.  Calhoun 
in  I830  at  the  Jefferson  Day  Dinner,  "The  Union,  next  to  our  Liberty 
most  dear." 

In  regard  to  slavery,  Jefferson  was  in  theory  an  anti-slavery  man. 
In  practice  he  owned  more  than  two  hundred  slaves. 

In  theory  he  held  that  "All  men  are  created  equal,  including 
slaves.  Before  the  Revolutionary  War  he  openly  advocated  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  slave  trade.  He  also  favored  emancipation. 

He  wrote,  "Slavery  is  fundamentally  cruel,  undermined  morals  des- 
troyed the  industry  of  the  whites,  sapped  the  foundations  of  all  liber- 
ties by  denying  that  freedom  was  the  gift  of  God  and  the  birthright  of 
all  men  regardless  of  color  or  condition." 

In  a  letter  to  M.  DeWanville  of  Paris  he  wrote,  "The  whole 
commerce  between  master  and  slave  is  a  perfect  exercise  of  the  most 
boisterous  passions;  the  most  unremitting  despotism  on  the  part  of  one 
and  the  degrading  submission  on  the  other*  Our  children  see  and  learn 
to  imitate  it.  With  the  morals  of  the  people  their  industry  is  de- 
troy  ed," 

His  original  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  placed  the 
blame  for  slavery  on  King  George  III.  He  thundered  against  His  Majesty 
for  the  encouragement  he  had  given  the  slave  trade,  in  having  waged  a 
cruel  war  against  human  nature  itself-**  to  keep  up  a  market  where  men 
could  be  bought  and  sold;  he  has  prostituted  his  negative  for  suppress- 
ing any  legislative  attempt  to  restrain  the  traffic.  We  have  found 
that  this  evil  has  preyed  upon  the  very  vitals  of  the  Union  and  has 
been  prejudicial  to  all  the  States  in  which  it  has  existed." 

This  tirade  was  eliminated  from  the  Declaration  by  the  Congress \ 
possibly  because  it  was  unfair  but  more  likely  to  appease  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia. 
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Jefferson  planned  to  give  freedom  to  all  slaves  born  after  a  certain 
day  and  deported  at  a  proper  age.  He  failed  to  gain  much  favor  for  this 
legislation. 

In  1778  He  introduced  a  bill  in  Virginia  prohititing  the  importation 
of  slaves*  This  was  passed  without  opposition*  He  lists  this  bill  as 
one  of  his  accomplishments,  and  said,  "It  will  in  some  measure  stop  the 
increase  of  this  great  political  and  moral  evil  while  the  minds  of  the 
citizens  may  be  ripening  for  a  complete  •mancipation  of  a  human  race*" 

In  Congress  Jefferson  drafted  the  ordinance  of  the  Northwest  Terr- 
tory  that  "After  1800  of  the  Christian  Era*  there  shall  be  neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude  otherwise  than  as  a  punishment  for  crime." 

When  Jefferson  came  to  the  Presidency  he,  Madison  and  leaders  of 
Virginia  were  discussing  in  an  academic  way  the  best  method  of  bringing 
the  wasteful  system  to  an  end. 

There  was  little  thought  given  in  I803  that  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
was  pro  or  anti-slavery.  The  question  had  not  been  developed  sufficient- 
ly. All  welcomed  it  (or  nearly  all)  as  a  just  acquisition  and  a  safe- 
guard to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  However,  as  mentioned, 
Josiah  Quincy  of  Massachusetts  represented  a  vocal  minority  who  felt 
differently.  New  England  saw,  in  part,  this  great  acquisition  as  an 
extension  of  slavery  that  would  make  the  Virginia  dynasty  perpetual  and 
all  powerful. 

During  the  Jefferson  Administration  three  things  occured  that 
fastened  slavery  upon  the  South. 

(1)  In  I803  Eli  Whitney  invented  the  cotton  gin. 

(2)  The  Louisiana  Purchase  added  new  territory  to  the 
slave  area  and  created  a  greater  demand  for  slave 
labor, 

(3)  In  1808  came  the  end  of  the  period  in  which  slaves 
could  be  imported  legally  as  provided  for  in  the 
Constitution,  This  made  more  valuable  the  existing 
supply  of  slaves. 

In  the  agitation  for  and  against  the  Missouri  Compromise  in  1820 
Jefferson  viewed  with  alarm  "This  momentous  question  like  a  fir<e&©ll- 
in  the  night,  awakened  and  filled  me  with  terror.  I  considered  it  at 
once  as  the  knell  of  the  Union.  It  is  hushed,  indeed,  for  the  moment, 
but  this  is  a  reprive  only  and  not  a  final  sentence." 

But  again  his  doctrine  of  States  Rights  fought  with  his  abhorence 
of  slavery.  He  believed  the  Congress  had  interfered  unjustifiedly  with 
States  Rights.  He  condemned  the  endeavor  to  regulate  the  different 
descriptions  of  men  composing  the  States.  "This  is  certainly  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  each  State  which  nothing  in  the  Constitution  has  taken 
from  them,  and  given  to  the  general  government. ■ 
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He  blamed  the  defunct  Federalists  for  the  agitation.  "The 
Federalists,  completely  put  down  and  despairing  of  ever  rising 
again  under  the  old  division  of  Whig  and  Tory,  devised  a  new  one,  of 
slave  holding  and  non-slave  States,  which,  while  it  had  a  semblance 
of  being  moral,  was  at  the  same  time,  geographical  and  calculated  to 
give  them  ascendancy  by  debauching  their  old  opponents  to  a  coalition 
with  them." 

At  a  later  date  he  said,  "No  man  can  condemn  slavery  more  fer- 
vantly  than  I  do,  but  I  see  no  practical  means  of  emancipation.  We 
have  the  wolf  by  the  ears,  but  we  can  neither  hold  him  or  let  him  go." 

When  80  years  old  Jefferson  showed  some  change  of  attitude  in  a 
letter.  "Nothing  is  more  certainly  written  in  the  book  of  fate  than 
that  these  people  are  not  to  be  free  nor  is  it  less  certain  that  the 
two  races  equally  free*  cannot  live  in  the  same  Government . n 

Jefferson  did  not  emancipate  his  slaves  as  did  flyeth,  Lee, 
Mason  and  other  prominent  Virginians.  For  one  thing,  in  his  old 
age  he  was  so  badly  in  debt  that  they  were  not  his  to  dispose  of 
gratuitously.  He  did  setfre9  several  of  his  body  servants.  Probab- 
ly that  was  as  far  as  he  could  go. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  late  as  I832  an  emancipation 
plan  was  actually  introduced  into  the  Virginia  Legislature.  After 
vigorous  debate  it  was  passed  in  the  assembly,  only  to  fail  in  the 
upper  chamber  by  one  vote. 


■ 
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JAMES  MADISON 


To  James  Madison,  fully  as  much  as  to  any  one  man,  was  due  the 
formation  and  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
From  youth  he  had  made  a  study  of  governments  and  particularly  of  the 
Republics  of  history.  His  attitude  toward,  and  labors  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  Federal  Government  is  the  history  of  the  agitation* 

He  was  a  primary  force  in  bringing  together  delegates  from 
Virginia  and  Maryland  to  iron  out  the  difficulties  growing  out  of 
the  dual  control  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Potomac  River.  The  inter- 
ests of  Deleware  and  Pennsylvania  became  apparent  and  finally  a  con- 
vention of  all  the  states  was  called  to  try  to  arrive  at  some  mutual 
trade  agreements. 

This,  as  you  know,  resulted  in  a  call  for  a  convention  to  be 
held  in  Philadelphia  to  amend  the  articles  of  government. 

Before  this  convention  Madison  had  written  to  Randolph,  "I  hold 
it  for  a  fundamental  point,  that  an  individual  independence  of  the 
States  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of  an  aggregate  sov- 
ereignty. I  think  at  the  same  time  that  a  consolidation  of  the 
States  into  one  simple  republic  is  not  less  attractive  than  it  would 
be  expedient.  Let  it  be  tried  then,  whether  any  middle  ground  can  be 
taken,  which  will  at  once  support  a  due  supremacy  of  the  National 
authority,  and  leave  in  force  the  local  authorities  so  far  as  they 
can  be  subordinately  useful."  And  it  should  be  noted  that  Madison 
spoke  guardedly  to  Randolph  inasmuch  as  the  latter  was  inclined  to 
be  timid. 

He  went  somewhat  farther  in  a  communication  to  Pickney.  "Give 
the  National  Legislature  the  power  to  negative  all  state  laws  which 
shall  seem  to  them  improper  without  specifying  in  advance  what  would 
be  regarded  as  proper.  This  prerogative  of  the  General  Government 
is  the  great  pervading  principle  that  must  control  the  centrifugal 
tendency  of  the  States?  which  without  it  will  continually  fly  out  of 
their  proper  orbits  and  destroy  the  order  and  harmony  of  the  political 
system." 

Again  he  said,  "Let  the  National  Government  be  armed  with  a 
positive  and  complete  authority  in  all  cases  where  uniform  measures 
are  necessary— -let  it  have  a  negative  in  all  cases  whatsoever  on  the 
legislative  acts  of  the  States.  Let  this  National  supremacy  be  extend- 
ed also  to  the  Judiciary  department.  A  law  violating  a  constitution 
established  by  the  people  themselves  would  be  considered  by  the  judges 
null  and  void." 

It  was  the  Virginia  Plan,  largely  written  by  Madison,  that  be- 
came the  basis  of,  and  which  was  largely  adopted  in  framing  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  Father  of  the  Constitution  was  willing  to  go  so  far  that 
one  authority  states,  "If  James  Madison  won  his  battle  in  the  Con- 
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vention,  Virginia,  Massachusetts  and  New  York  would  have  been  reduced 
to  'Counties1  in  an  integrated  nation*  a  government  that  operates,  not 
on  states  but  on  individuals.8 

The  Constitution  having  been  completed  Madison  concentrated  his 
efforts  upon  getting  it  adopted.  Of  the  eighty  papers  in  the  "Feder- 
alist" Hamilton  wrote  4&#  Madison  wrote  29  and  Jay  wrote  5*  Madison 
might  well  have  written  more  but  he  felt  that  he  was  much  more  greatly 
needed  to  lead  the  fight  for  adoption  in  Virginia. 

He  insisted  that  the  Constitution  be  given  energy  by  having  it 
ratified  by  the  authority  of  the  people  and  not  merely  by  that  of  the 
State  Legislatures.  Hence  the  constitutional  convention  called  in  the 
various  States. 

When  the  Constitution  had  been  adopted  and  Washington  inaugurated 
as  President,  Jefferson  returned  from  France  and  became  Secretary  of 
State. 

Jefferson  and  Madison  had  always  been  very  close  friends.  Just 
what  might  have  been  the  attitude  of  Madison  in  regard  to  the  Con- 
stitution if  Jefferson  had  been  in  the  United  States  during  this  form- 
ative period  may  be  open  to  conjecture.  But  the  Great  Democrat  had  been 
in  France  for  some  five  years.  Certain  it  was  that  when  the  close  con- 
tact between  the  two  men  was  renewed  that  in  a  short  time  Madison  swung 
over  to  the  anti-federalist  views  of  the  older  man.  Three  men,  Madison, 
Washington  and  Hamilton,  had  been  the  great  triumvirate  in  forming  a 
Federal  Government.  Soon  Jefferson  and  Madison  became  the  leading 
forces  in  undermining  the  strength  of  the  centralized  government*  One 
recent  writer  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  "The  Father  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  also  one  of  the  men  who  sowed  seeds  of  secession  and  war."(*) 

According  to  Hamilton,  Madison  was  an  original  advocate  of  esta- 
blishing national  credit  by  assuming  State  debts.  After  association 
with  Jefferson  he  opposed  this  and  other  measures  that  he  had  formerly 
supported.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Jefferson  gave  his  support  to 
the  assumption  of  debts  in  exchange  for  the  location  of  the  Capitol 
on  the  Potomac.  Later  Jefferson  claimed  that  he  had  been  hoodwinked. 

At  any  rate  Madison  soon  became  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the 
anti-federalists.  He  opposed  the  establishment  of  a  National  Bank  as 
being  beyond  the  powers  of  the  Constitution.  He  reversed  himself  from 
being  an  exponent  of  a  very  powerful  central  government  to  becoming 
with  Jefferson  and  Taylor  the  great  triumverate  of  States  Rights.  One 
should  remember  that  Virginia  went  along  with  Jefferson.  When  it  came 
to  a  choice  of  deserting  the  Federal  idea  or  opposing  his  constituency 
he  was  in  much  the  same  position  of  many  Southern  men  who  went  with 
their  States  in  l86l.  Certainly  there  was  no  hope  for  advancement  if 
he  went  against  his  State.  This  may  have  had  some  influence.  One  of 


(*)  Burton  J#  Henrick,  "Bulwark  of  the  Republic' 
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Madisons  last  acts  as  President  was  to  veto  a  bill  setting  apart  a 
national  fund  for  internal  improvements.  This  was  done  on  Constitu- 
tional grounds. 

His  part  in  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  Resolutions  has  been 
mentioned. 

It  was  during  Madison's  Administration  that  the  third  important, 
and  one  of  the  most  publicized  movements  was  undertaken  against  the 
solidarity  of  the  Union.  This  event  was  made  much  of  in  later  years 
by  the  advocates  of  the  Southern  policy  and  plagued  the  people  of 
New  England  until  they  were  heartily  regretful  and  sick  of  hearing 
of  it. 

This  was  the  Hartford  Convention  of  1812. 

The  New  England  States  had  been  hit  hard  by  the  Embargo  Act  of 
Jefferson  and  the  non-int ere ours e  acts.  The  War  of  1812  put  their 
shipping  almost  completely  out  of  business.  These  ^ew  England  people 
had  little  sympathy  with  that  which  they  considered  to  be  a  war  of 
the  South  and  West. 

The  legislatures  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island, 
two  Counties  in  New  Hampshire  and  one  in  Vermont  sent  26  delegates  in 
all,  to  protest  against  the  conduct  of  the  war.  This  protest  might 
have  found  little  notice  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  secrecy  that 
surrounded  it.  The  result  was  very  mild.  The  resolutions  sent  to 
Washington  lost  a  good  deal  of  force  because  they  arrived  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Peace  Treaty  ending  the  war.  Their  labor  brought  forth: 

"If  the  Union  be  destined  to  dissolution  by  reason  of  the 
multiple  abuses  of  a  bad  administration  it  should,  if 
possible,  be  the  work  of  peaceable  times,  and  deliberate 
consent  --  a  severance  of  the  Union  by  one  or  more  states, 
against  the  will  of  the  rest,  especially  in  time  of  war, 
can  be  justified  only  by  absolute  necessity  -  in  case  of 
deliberate,  dangerous  and  palpable  infractions  of  the 
Constitution,  affecting  the  sovereignty  of  a  State,  and 
liberties  of  the  people,  it  is  not  only  right  but  the  duty 
of  such  State  to  interpose  its  authority  for  their  pro- 
tection, in  the  manner  best  suited  to  obtain  that  end." 

Thus  the  movement  had  an  anti-climactic,  if  not  a  farcial  ending. 

But  again  it  seems  that  the  pendulum  swung  back  again.  In  a 
letter  written  in  I836,  probably  his  last*  he  repudiates  the  implica- 
tion that  he  at  any  time  advocated  the  right  of  a  State  to  nullify  the 
Constitution,  that  he  always  denounced  nullification  and  secession  as 
twin  heresies  that  ought  to  be  buried  in  the  same  grave.  He  wrote, 
"The  words  of  the  Constitution  are  explicit  that  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  shall  be  supreme  over  the  Constitutions  and 
laws  of  the  several  States;  supreme  in  their  exposition,  and  supremacy 
as  well  in  their  authority.  Without  the  supremacy  in  these  respects, 
it  would  be  like  a  scabard  in  the  hand  of  a  soldier  without  a  sword 
in  it." 
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Madison's  final  word,  released  after  his  death  was,  "The  advice 
nearest  my  heart  and  deepest  in  my  convictions  is,  that  the  Union  of 
the  States  be  cherished  and  perpetuated." 

like  many  of  the  early  Virginians  Madison  was  opposed  to  slavery. 

Before  the  Constitutional  Convention  he  said,  "The  States  were 
divided  into  different  interests,  not  by  their  difference  in  size,  but 
by  other  circumstances;  the  most  material  of  which  resulted  partly  from 
climate,  but  principally  from  the  effects  of  having  or  not  having  slaves. 
It  did  not  lie  between  the  large  and  small  States  but  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern." 

In  the  Constitutional  Convention  he  was  unwilling  to  extend  the 
importation  of  slavery  for  twenty  years,  but  when  passed  he  wrote, 
"A  great  point  gained  in  favor  of  humanity  that  a  period  of  twenty 
years  may  terminate  forever  within  these  States  a  traffic  which 
so  long  and  so  loudly  has  upbraided  the  barbarism  of  modern  policy." 

While  he  was  opposed  to  slavery  he,  with  others,  made  concessions 
that  there  might  be  a  Union.  He  said,  "They  did  not  see  what  fruitful 
seeds  of  future  trouble  they  were  sewing  in  the  Constitution".  He 
insisted,  however,  upon  counting  slaves  as  a  basis  of  representation 
in  one  house.   "Every  peculiar  interest,  whether  in  any  class  of 
citizens  or  any  description  of  States,  ought  to  be  secured  as  far  as 
possible."  The  only  'peculiar  interest'  in  the  Constitution  was  slavery* 

The  Federal  Congress  had  hardly  assembled  before  two  questions 
arose.  First  was  the  assumption  of  debts.  This  was  settled  in  favor  of 
those  who  wanted  a  strong  centralized  government.  The  second  was  the 
elimination  of  the  slave  trade,  proposed  by  Pennsylvania  Quakers. 
Madison  preferred  that  there  be  no  discussion.  He  thought  that  this 
one  question  was  settled  forever,  but  more  than  any  other ,  it  was  one 
question  that  was  not  settled.  Southern  men  were  not  content  to  remain 
silent.  They  put  up  a  voluble  and  loud  defense  that  continued  for 
seventy  years  until  the  Civil  War*  Madison  was  forced  to  take  notice 
and  vaguely  proposed  that  slavery  be  prohibited  in  new  territories. 
Gerry  of  Rhode  Island  suggested  the  sale  of  Western  lands  and  the  money 
received  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  existing  slaves.  This  did  not 
meet  with  favor  and  was  not  pushed. 

Edward  Everett  Hale  in  his  "Memories  of  One  Hundred  Years"  states 
that  Madison  made  a  will  that  provided  for  the  freeing  of  slaves  upon 
the  death  of  his  wife.  This  was  following  the  pattern  set  by  George 
Washington.  However  he  rescinded  this  provision  when  he  heard  that 
Washington's  slaves  had  hastened  the  death  of  Mrs.  Washington. 

Whatever  else  Madison  may  have  been  or  done,  he  was  consistent 
in  his  opposition  to  slavery. 
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JAMB5  MONROE 


James  Monroe  was  a  radical  States  Rights  man.  He  fought  vigor- 
ously against  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  As  Governor  of  Virginia 
he  went  so  far  as  to  protest  very  strongly  against  receiving  communi- 
cations from  the  members  of  Jefferson's  cabinet.  He  advocated  the 
equality  of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments.  He  contended  that 
Jefferson  must  personally  write  to  him  as  from  President  to  Governor. 
Jefferson  soon  settled  that  by  stating  that  the  Governor  was  sub- 
ordinate and  must  be  subject  to  the  President,  through  his  secretaries. 
Monroe  capitulated. 

Washington  made  him  Minister  to  France.  In  that  position  he  was 
not  a  complete  seccess.  He  sympathized  so  thoroughly  with  the  French 
Revolution  that  he  departed  from  the  "strict  neutrality"  policy  of  the 
administration.  When  he  was  recalled  from  France  he  accepted  a  banquet 
which  lauded  him  but  which  reflected  on  the  Government  ia  Washington* 
President  Washington  said  of  him,  "The  thruth  is  that  Mr.  Monroe  was 
cajoled*  flattered  and  made  to  believe  strange  things*  In  return  he 
did,  or  was  disposed  to  do,  whatever  was  pleasing  to  the  Nation 
(France),  reluctantly  urging  the  rights  of  his  own." 

When  he  was  sent  to  Congress  by  Virginia  he  lined  up  solidly  with 
Jefferson  and  Madison  against  the  Washington-Hamilton  program. 

When  one  discusses  the  theories  of  Government  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  reflected  also,  the  opinions  of 
Madison*  Madison  was  less  radical  and  softened  many  of  Jefferson's 
utterances  and  even  his  position  on  some  matters.  Thus  Jefferson's 
pronouncements  were  often  a  composite  of  the  two  men.  Not  so  with 
Monroe.  He  was  antagonistic  because  of  his  recall  from  France  as  well 
as  by  the  difference  of  his  views.  There  was  no  softening  influence 
with  him. 

As  Gilmore  wrote  in  his  "James  Monroe",  "He  was  a  most  decided 
opponent  of  the  Washington  Administration.  He  was  particularly  hostile 
to  Hamilton.  He  was  against  the  measures  to  establish  sound  finances. 
He  played  the  part  of  an  obstructionist  who  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the 
dominant  views  in  respect  to  the  new  order  of  government,  and  who  did 
not  hisitate  to  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  those  who  were  endeavoring 
to  give  dignity  and  force  to  the  new  United  States." 

As  President  his  views  were  modified.  Henry  Adams  in  his  biography 
of  John  Randolph  said,  that  Monroe's  administration,  aided  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  paid  less  regard  to  States  Rights  and  leaned  more  strongly  to 
centralization  than  did  either  the  administrations  of  Jefferson  and 
Madison. 

In  1828  Monroe  wrote  to  Calhoun,  "As  to  the  Union,  all  movements 
which  menace,  or  even  suggest  danger  to  it,  cannot  fail  to  have  an  ill 
effect.  None  of  the  States  are  so  deeply  interested,  according  to  my 
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best  judgement,  in  its  preservation  as  the  Southern.  Rivalry,  restraints 
on  intercourse  would  immediately  ensue*  under  partial  Confederacies,  or 
any  other  arrangements,  which  could  be  formed,  the  pernicious  conse- 
quences of  which  may  easily  be  conceived.  Hostility  and  worse  would 
immediately  be  inevitable,  whereby  our  free  system  of  Government  would 
be  overwhelmed.  The  Southern  States  would  soon  become  a  scene  of  most 
frightful  calamities,  because  their  salves  would  be  incited  to  insur- 
rection. It  is  my  candid  opinion  that  if  there  is  any  portion  of  the 
Union  which  ought  to  feel  particular  solicitude  for  its  preservation  it 
is  those  States,  as  it  likewise  is  that  they  should  promote  the  connec- 
tions and  the  dependence  upon  each  other  by  intercourse,  commerce  and 
every  practical  means  tending  to  obliterate  local  distractions,  diffuse 
a  common  feeling  and  bind  the  Union  by  the  strongest  ties  of  interest 
and  affection  more  closely  together." 

That  was  a  pretty  strong  statement  to  make  to  Calhoun  when  the 
latter  was  openly  advocating  secession  because  of  the  tariff  laws. 

In  another  letter  to  Calhoun,  written  February  l6,  I830,  he  said, 
"Satisfied  I  am  that  nothing  can  be  so  calamitous  to  every  section  of 
the  Unions  as  a  dismemberment.  With  such  an  event  our  republican  system 
would  soon  go  to  wreck;  wars  would  take  place  between  the  new  states  as 
they  did  between  the  ancient  republics,  and  now  do  between  the  powers 
of  Europe,  and  we  to  the  South,  where  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
population  consists  of  slaves  would  by  domestic  conjuntions  be  most 
apt  to  fall  the  victime." 

These  letters  show  a  strong  instinct  of  practical  approach  and 
self-preservation,  as  well  as  idealism.. 

There  were  two  outstanding  events  in  this  administration.  First, 
the  promulgation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  which  did  nothing  to  emphasize 
States  Rights,  but  strengthened  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Second  the  Missouri  Compromise. 

At  the  time  the  Compromise  loomed  larger  as  an  encroachment  on  the 
powers  of  the  States  than  it  did  as  a  slavery  measure.  This  was  true 
despite  the  fact  that  there  were  10,000  slaves  and  about  50,000  whites 
in  Missouri.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  fourteen  Northern 
Congressmen  who  voted  for  the  Compromise  not  one  was  returned  to 
Congress. 

The  President  tried  to  be  neutral  over  the  fight  for  the  admission 
of  Missouri  into  the  Union.  However  he  let  it  be  known  that  he  would 
veto  any  bill  that  admitted  Missouri  subject  to  any  restraint.  He  even 
prepared  a  draft  of  a  veto  message  to  Congress  but  withheld  it  because 
he  feared  it  would  cause  Civil  War,  In  this  regard  he  said,  "That  the 
proposed  restriction  to  territories  which  are  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Union,  if  not  in  direct  violation  of  the  Constitution,  is  repugnant  to 
its  principles." 

The  Missouri  Compromise  Bill  was  introduced  March  6,  1820,  The 
introduction  stated,  "That  no  law  could  be  passed  or  any  construction 
placed  on  the  obnoxious  paragraph  which  would  justify  any  law  in 
Missouri  abridging  the  right  guaranteed  all  citizens  by  the  Federal 
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Constitution."  This  condition  grew  out  of  the  paragraph  making  it  the 
duty  of  the  leglislature  to  prevent  the  immigration  of  free  negroes. 

The  Compromise  with  the  acknowledgement  that  Congress  had  the  right 
to  legislate  slavery  out  of  the  territoriest  was  called  the  death  blow  by 
Chittenden  and  John  Tyler  in  that  it  gave  the  North  most  of  the  territory 
for  forming  new  States. 

This  was  the  first  great  compromise  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  that  was  to  have  settled  the  slavery  question  for  all  time. 

Monroe  felt  that  the  non-slave  holders  would  succeed  in  their 
purpose  of  restricting  slavery  or  that  the  Union  would  be  dissolved. 
He  also  believed  that  a  compromise  could  be  found  and  agreed  to»  which 
would  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  He  saw  the  North  growing  until 
physical  force  and  eventually  the  votes  of  both  Houses  would  be  on  the 
side  of  the  non-slave  holding  States.  He  was  more  right  than  he  real- 
ized, but  was  gratified  that  the  crisis  had  been  passed. 

While  Monroe  was  against  interfering  with  slavery,  he  did  favor  a 
scheme  of  colonization  for  freed  negroes  and  the  return  to  Africa  of 
slaves  illegally  captured. 

He  had  sane  sympathy  with  the  sentiments  expressed  in  a  letter 
from  his  son-in-law,  a  Richmond  attorney— "The  whole  affair  (anti-slavery 
efforts)  is  regarded  as  a  base  and  hypocritical  scheme  to  get  power  under 
the  mask  of  humanity,  and  it  excites  the  most  unqualified  indignation  and 
resentment." 
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JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS 


"John  Quincy  Mams  had  a  vision  of  the  possibilities  of  America 
that  recalls  the  vision  of  Washington.  An  intensely  religious  man, 
Adams  believed  that  God  intended  to  produce  a  new  and  happy  civilization 
when  He  endowed  one  nation  with  the  riches  he  had  lavished  upon  the 
United  States.  By  keeping  the  Western  lands  in  the  hands  of  the 
National  Government,  by  securing  its  gradual  and  economic  development, 
and  by  using  the  wealth  derived  from  the  careful  disposal  of  this  land 
for  the  public  improvements  and  public  education,  Adams  wished  to 
create  a  United  States  free  from  poverty  and  ignorance  and  from  all 
temptation  to  the  grosser  forms  of  greed.  He  foresaw  a  republic  of 
informed  men  and  women,  administered  by  conscientious  servants  like 
himself — he  felt  that  he  could  lead  the  nation  towards  an  approxima- 
tion of  it."   (Agar,  "The  Peoples  Choice) 

This  was  centralization  of  power  in  full  force.  He  thought  it 
should  be  done  whether  or  not  the  people  approved.  John  Quincy  had 
very  pronounced  ideas  of  his  own.  You  will  recall  that  he  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  because  he  would  not  take  dictation 
from  his  constituents. 

This  Adams  was  one  of  the  first  American  publicists  to  uphold 
the  doctrine  of  implied  powers  for  purposes  necessary  to  National  life 
and  existence.  His  papers  under  the  name  of  "Barnevelt"  in  1793  went 
quite  extensively  into  this  subject. 

President  James  Monroe  had  never  cared  about  Texas.  The  ominous 
debates  in  Congress  over  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union  had 
convinced  him  that  he  was  right  in  not  insisting  on  acquiring  Texas 
at  the  time  that  John  Q,uincy  Adams,  his  Secretary  of  State,  was  ne- 
gotiating with  Onis,  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  and  in  not  pressing 
Mexico  for  the  provinces  after  she  had  inherited  it  from  Spain.  Texas, 
in  Monroe's  mind,  would  have  fatally  upset  the  historical  sectional 
balance  upon  which  the  Union  had  rested  since  its  independence. 

Not  so  Adams.  He  nrided  himself  on  being  the  last  member  of 
Monroe's  Administration  to  retreat  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Colorado, 
from  the  Colorado  to  the  Brazos  and  from  the  Brazos  to  the  Sabine.  If 
Adams  had  had  his  way  Texas  would  have  been  a  part  of  the  United  States 
at  this  time  and  there  would  have  been  no  Mexican  7/ar. 

As  Secretary  of  State  in  Monroe's  Cabinet,  if  he  was  not  the 
author  he  was  at  least  the  compelling  force  that  gave  that  statement  of 
policy  to  the  world.  This  furnished  no  balm  to  the  strict  construc- 
tionists inasmuch  as  it  was  a  statement  of  practically  unlimited  power 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government. 

In  the  Jackson  Administration,  Adams  was  opposed  to  all  compro- 
mise with  South  Carolina's  secession  threat.  He  maintained  that  no 
tariff  bill  ought  to  be  passed  until  it  is  known  whether  there  was  any 
means  by  which  a  state  could  defeat  the  laws  of  the  Union.  He  was  for 
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meeting,  fighting  out  and  determining  at  that  crises  the  whole  picture 
of  the  States  Rights  and  secession.  He  said,  "One  particle  of  compro- 
mise would  directly  lead  to  final  and  irretrievable  dissolution  of  the 
Union." 

After  December  31,  1807,  importation  of  slaves  was  illegal.  How- 
ever it  continued.  It  is  stated  that  15»000  slaves  were  imported  each 
year  by  the  smuggling  process.  The  demand  increased  with  the  addition 
of  Louisiana.  In  l8l6,  eight  years  after  the  ban,  it  was  estimated 
that  60,000  black  men  came  into  the  United  States  illegally.  As  late 
as  Zachary  Taylor*s  administration  efforts  were  made  to  stop  this 
illicit  traffic,  Abraham  Lincoln  said  that  it  never  had  been  eliminated, 

In  I805  Adams  labored  to  have  Congress  pass  a  law  levying  a  duty 
on  the  importation  of  slaves.  This  was  the  first  indication  of  his 
attitude  toward  slavery. 

Light  penalties  and  poor  enforcement  marked  the  progress  of  this 
legislation.  In  1818  an  act  provided  imprisonment.  In  1820  the  slave 
trade  was  branded  as  piracy  with  punishment  by  death. 

Adams  was  in  favor  of  strict  enforcement  but  as  Secretary  of 
State  was  opposed  to  the  right  of  search  by  British  vessels  to  suppress 
the  slave  trade,  for  he  realized  that  it  might  lead  up  to  a  right  in 
time  of  peace  which  the  British  Navy  had  abused  so  outrageously  in 
time  of  war. 

In  1824t  as  Secretary  of  State,  he  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Great  Britain. 

1.  Citizens  and  subjects  of  both  parties  participating 
in  the  slave  trade  should  be  punishable  as  pirates. 

2.  The  two  Navies  join  with  each  other  in  suppressing 
the  trade,  reciprocally  allowing  the  right  of  visit, 
and  search  each  others  merchant  vessels,  except  when 
in  the  presence  of  a  public  ship-of-war  of  their  own 
nation. 

3»  That  the  captured  ships  be  sent  to  their  own  Country 
to  be  tried  before  their  own  tribunals. 

k»     That  no  individual  belonging  to  the  crew  was  ever  to 
be  taken  off  of  an  accused  vessel. 

5*  That  the  officer  of  the. capturing  vessel  be  held  to 
strict  responsibility  to  prevent  any  vexations  and 
abusive  exercise  of  the  stipulated  right  of  visit 
and  search. 

This  agreement  was  killed  in  the  Senate  by  one  vote.  The 
negative  vote  is  said  to  have  been  cast  by  those  Presidential  aspir- 
ants who  were  jealous  of  Adams •  success,  and  by  those  who  saw  in  the 
agreement  an  attack  on  slavery  itself  in  the  United  States. 
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Adams  had  no  sympathy  with  the  deportation  and  new  nations  schemes. 
He  labeled  it  as  only  a  plan  to  relieve  the  South  of  troublesome  free 
negroes*  At  the  same  time*  he  took  the  same  attitude  that  Lincoln  had 
later.  The  Federal  Government  had  the  right  to  regulate  slavery  in  the 
territories  but  it  had  no  power  to  interfere  where  it  existed  as  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution. 

He  was  fearful  of  the  consequences  of  the  agitation  of  the  slavery 
question  and  disagreed  with  Monroe's  opinion  that  the  entire  question 
could  be  settled  by  compromise.  He  said,  "I  take  it  that  the  present 
question  is  a  mere  preamble— a  title  page  to  a  great  tragic  volume.  The 
President  thinks  the  question  can  be  winked  away  by  a  compromise.  So 
do  not  I?  Much  am  I  mistaken  if  it  is  not  destined  to  survive  his  polit- 
ical life  and  miue."  ("Adams  Memoirs J) 
< 

The  first  evidence  of  United  Southern  action  was  found  in  the  elc- 
toral  vote  in  1824*  Out  of  the  84  votes  received  by  Adams  three  came 
from  Maryland,  two  from  Louisiana  and  one  from  Delaware.  Possibly  that 
could  be  accounted  for  otherwise  than  as  a  lineup  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, for  all  three  other  eaalidates  were  Southern  men.  Some  significance 
may  be  given  this  Southern  vote  when  one  sees  that  the  South  voted  al- 
most solidly  against  representation  at  the  Panama  Conference.  The 
South  American  countries  had  abolished  slavery  and  Haiti  was  a  possible 
member  of  the  conference. 

Adams  had  long  conversations  with  Calhoun,  his  fellow  Cabinet  member 
and  later  his  Vice  President*  From  these  talks  he  concluded  that  "It 
is  among  the  evils  of  slavery  that  it  taints  the  very  sources  of  moral 
principle."  ("Joia**  Quincy  Adams"  by  Samuel  Flag  Benis) 

The  most  important  contributions  to  American  statesmanship  on  the 
part  of  John  Quincy  Adams  were  made  before  and  after  his  term  as 
President.  Unfortunately  he  did  not  have  the  personality  to  get  along 
well  with  all  kinds  of  men.  He  could  not  bend  from  the  erect  line  of 
what  he  considered  to  be  right.  There  was  no  atom  of  compromise  in  his 
nature.  His  Cabinet  was  stacked  with  those  who  were  working  on  their 
own  behalf  for  attaining  to  the  Chief  Magistracy.  Calhoun  and  Clay  were 
outstanding  in  this  respect.  Crawford,  while  not  in  the  Cabinet,  still 
bad  hopes  and  a  considerable  following.  The  whole  administration  period 
developed  into  jockeying  for  position.  Adams  was  thus  at  a  disadvantage 
in  that  he  would  not  play  politics,  placate  discordant  elements  or  even 
clean  house  Df  the  dissident  members  of  his  own  official  family. 

It  was  but  a  short  time  after  leaving  the  Presidency  that  he  re- 
turned l&oWashingt on  as  the  Congressman  from  his  Massachusetts  district. 
In  that  place  he  remained  until  he  literally  died  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  in  1848. 

He  became  the  champion  of  the  right  of  petition  as  provided  by 
the  Constitution.  As  the  Northern  agitation  against  slavery  grew  the 
House  was  flooded  with  petitions  against  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  against  slavery  in  general.  The  Southern  members  of 
Congress  opposed  the  presentation  of  these  petitions  and  any  discussion 
in  regard  to  them.  They  said  that  inasmuch  as  these  petitions  prayed 
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for  a  thing  that  was  unconstitutional  in  itaelf  that  they  had  no  right 
to  be  presented  or  considered. 

The  Southern  attitude  was  expressed  in  a  series  of  resolutions* 

"We  deny  the  power  of  this  House  to  act  upon  it  (slavery) 
at  all,  and  desire  to  exclude  it  entirely  and  forever 
from  these  walls-  For  a  Union  based  upon  that  principle 
cannot  stand." 

The  resolutions  provides; 

1.  That  all  petitions  be  referred  to  a  select  committee. 

2.  Congress  had  no  power  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the 
States.  This  was  affirmed  by  a  vote  of  201  to  7» 

The  inexpediency  of  interfering  with  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Colunbia  was  upheld.  A  committee  of  nine  members  was  appointed  to  make 
a  prescribed  report  on  petitions.  This  action  was  upheld  by  James  K. 
Polk,  Speaker  of  the  House,  but  was  reversed  a  little  later.  Then  came 
the  action  that  all  petitions  should  be  referred  to  a  committee  without 
debate.  Herein  was  the  famous  Gag  Rule. 

It  was  worded  as  follows:  "Resolved,  that  all  petitions,  momorials, 
resolutions,  propositions,  or  papers,  relating  in  any  way,  or  to  any 
extent  whatever  to  the  subject  of  slavery,  shall  without  being  printed, 
or  referred  to,  be  laid  upon  the  table  and  that  no  further  ection  what- 
ever shall  be  had  thereon."  This  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  117  to  68. 

Adams  rose  to  denounce  this  action  as  unconstitutional  and  a  vio- 
lation of  the  rights  of  his  constituents.  He  presented  hundreds  of 
petitions,  struggled  against  the  obnoxious  rule  to  the  end  of  his 
service, 

Wilts e  in  his  "John  C.  Calhoun"  states,  "The  old  National 
Republicans,  especially  through  the  outspoken  anti-slavery  leadership  of 
John  Quincy  Adams,  were  being  pushed,  willy-nilly  into  the  arms  of  the 
abolitionists." 

Finally,  in  1845  the  old  warrior  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
this  gag  rule  abrogated.  It  was  a  personal  triumph  as  well  as  the 
vindication  of  the  constitutional  right  of  petition. 

This  acrid  New  Englander  certainly  succeeded  in  making  himself 
the  most  hated  man  in  Congress  as  far  as  Southern  membership  was  con- 
cerned. But  this  partisan  hatred  was  mellowed  by  a  strong  sense  of 
admiration  for  his  nerve  and  fighting  qualities.  But  Adams  seemed  to 
be  happy  only  when  fighting.  If  so,  he  certainly  had  a  good  time  in 
Congress* 

Undoubtedly  Adams  was  more  than  any  other  one  man,  responsible  for 
the  fusion  of  the  anti-slavery  sentiment.  At  his  death,  friend  and  foe 
alike,  united  in  a  tribute  to  the  personal  qualities  of  •Old  Man  Eloquent". 
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ANDREW  JACKSON 


President  Andrew  Jackson  was  a  contradictory  personality  in  many 
repects,  and  none  less  so  than  in  his  attitude  and  influence  in  regard 
to  those  matters  which  resulted  in  the  Civil  War. 

He  was  a  Southerner,  a  States  Rights  adherent,  a  slave  owner  and 
in  his  earlier  years  in  Tennessee ,  a  slave  trader.*  Contrasted  with 
all  that,  he  was  a  strong  believer  in,  and  staunch  defender  of  the 
Union.  No  one  but  Jackson  could  be  conscientiously  and  whole  hearted- 
ly  all  of  these  things.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  likes  and  violent  hates, 
and  much  of  the  time  swayed  by  one  and  the  other.  This  combination  was 
not  conducive  to  consistent  or  logical  policy  and  conduct,  but  Jackson 
was  not  greatly  worried  by  either.  He  was  Andrew  Jackson.  That  was 
enough  for  his  friends  and,  as  a  rule,  too  much  for  his  enemies. 

President  Jackson  was  a  States  Rights  man  where  that  doctrine  did 
not  contemplate  nullification  or  dissolution  of  the  Union,  It  was  his 
sympathy  with  this  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution  that  deter- 
mined his  attitude  toward  the  National  Bank.  It  was  an  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  the  States.  Then  too,  Henry  Clay  and  Webster  were  in  favor 
of  the  National  Bank.  Anything  for  which  they  stood  was  necessarily 
wrong  and  if  Jackson  had  any  doubt  or  wavering  as  to  the  evil  of  the 
National  Bank  all  doubt  and  wavering  ceased  when  in  1832  Henry  Clay 
forced  the  issue  and  tried  to  secure  a  new  charter  for  the  Bank  long 
before  the  old  charter  expired.  From  then  on,  it  was  "No  Bank  or 
NO  Jackson". 

Andrew  Jackson  was  a  States  Rights  man  in  the  controversy  between 
the  State  of  Georgia  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  re- 
gard to  the  expulsion  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  from  that  State.  The 
Supreme  Court,  with  Chief  Justice  Marshall  decided  that  Georgia  had  no 
right  to  expel  the  Cherokees.  The  State  flouted  the  decision.  Jackson 
supported  the  action  of  Georgia.  He  stated,  "The  Supreme  Court  had 
made  the  decision.  Let  them  enforce  it.* 

The  Georgia  contention  was  that  all  three  Federal  Departments 
must  concur  in  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  order  to  make  that 
decision  valid.  Jackson  went  a  step  farther.  He  maintained  that  the 
Supreme  Court  had  no  right  to  lay  down  a  rule  to  govern  a  co-ordinate 
branch  of  the  Government,  the  members  of  which  had  sworn  to  support  the 
Constitution. — that  each  member  had  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution 
as  he  understood  it.  Apparently  the  President  saw  no  inconsistency  in 
supporting  this  contention  in  the  case  of  Georgia  and  the  Indians  and 
in  denying  the  right  of  South  Carolina  to  interpret  the  Constitution 
as  it  saw  fit.  Logically  it  would  seem  that  Jackson  considered  the 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  as  right  or  wrong,  depending  upon 
his  judgement.  It  was  very  good  when  the  Legislative  and  Judicial 
Departments  agreed  with  him.  If  they  disagreed  that  was  too  bad,— for 
the  other  departments. 

*  Marquis  James,  "Andrew  Jackson".  • 
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The  tariff  bill  of  1828  brought  nullification  into  prominence. 
South  Carolina  led  by  declaring  the  law  unconstitutional*  Georgia 
affirmed  the  right  of  secession  but  modified  by  the  Crawford  party 
softened  the  pronounced  and  disclaimed  all  disunion  sentiment  and 
favored  Constitutional  remedies*  Inasmuch  as  the  other  Southern 
States  merely  protested,  South  Carolina  was  left  a  great  deal  along. 
This  South  Carolina  state  was  led  by  Calhoun. 

Jackson  had  parted  company  with  Calhoun  because  Calhoun  would 
not  accept  Peggy  O'Neal  Eaton  into  society  and  more*  because  "Old 
Hickory"  learned  that  it  was  Calhoun,  and  not  John  Quincy  Adams,  who 
had  proposed  to  censure  Jackson  for  his  unauthorized  invasion  of 
Florida r 

On  January  26-27,  1830,  Webster  made  his  "Reply  to  Hayne"  in 
which  he  charterized  the  Union  as  a  "Rope  of  Sand"  if  each  State 
were  allowed  to  select  which  laws  it  chose  to  enforce  or  disregard. 
It  was  likely  that  Jackson  had  paid  comparatively  little  attention 
to  nullification  and  secession  up  to  this  time.  However  Websters 
speech  made  quite  an  impression. 

Calhoun  and  his  supporters  planned  a  Jefferson  Day  Dinner  on 
April  12 «  I830,  at  which  they  hoped  to  have  Jackson  support  their 
nullification  stand  as  he  had  the  Georgia-Cherokee  Indian  dispute. 
Instead  Jackson  responded  to  the  first  toast  of  the  evening  with  his 
famous  statement,  "The  Union.  It  must  and  shall  be  preserved."  And 
there  the  battle  was  joined. 

On  December  10th  of  that  same  year  Jackson  said,  "I  consider  the 
power  to  annul  a  law  of  the  United  States  assumed  by  one  State  incom- 
patible with  the  existence  of  the  Union,  inconsistent  with  every  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  Constitution  was  founded,  and  destructive  of  the 
great  object  for  which  it  was  formed." 

"No  State  or  States  has  a  right  to  secede.  Nullification  there- 
fore,means  insurrection  and  war;  and  the  other  States  have  the  right 
to  put  it  down.  I  am  assured  by  all  the  members  with  whom  I  have 
conversed  that  I  will  be  sustained  by  Congress.  If  so  I  will  meet  it 
at  the  threshhold,  and  have  the  leaders  arrested  and  arraigned  for 
treason.  In  forty  days  I  can  have  within  the  limits  of  South  Carolina 
fifty  thousand  men  and  in  another  forty  days  another  fifty  thousand. 
The  Union  must  be  preserved  without  blood  if  possible*  but  it  must  be 
preserved  at  all  hazards  and  at  any  price." 

Jackson  made  every  preparation  to  suppress  rebellion.  He  placed 
a  new  loyal  garrison  at  Charleston,  placed  General  Scott  in  command 
and  had  the  fleet  in  readiness. 

Calhoun  and  Clay  combined  to  affect  a  compromise.  The  Country  was 
prosperous,  the  debt  was  nearly  extinguished  and  the  tariff  revenue 
was  iK>t  needeed*  Both  claimed  a  victory.  South  Carolina  withdrew  its 
action  that  stated »  "The  tariff  acts  of  1828  and  1832  are  null  and 
void.  Enforcement  will  be  just  cause  for  secession."  The  State  also 
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rescinded  its  action  calling  for  ten  thousand  volunteers  to  resist  the 

enforcement. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  the  Southern  States  should  consider  this 
announcement  amazing  and  even  treacherous  when  contrasted  with  his 
Georgia  statement,  "The  Supreme  Court  has  made  its  decision.  Let  them 
enforce  it." 

Jackson's  old  friend  uttered  a  prophetic  statement  when  he  wrote i 
■Nullification  will  be  put  down,  but  it  has  taken  deeper  root  in  the 
Southern  States  than  anyone  could  have  supposed." 

Interest  in  Texas  was  great  throughout  the  South.  The  massacre 
of  the  Texas  garrison  at  the  Alamo,  land  speculation,  the  ownership  of 
securities,  the  hope  for  ehe  extension  of  slave  territory,  all  combined 
to  make  Texas  a  burning  question. 

In  1829  Jackson  had  offered  Mexico  $5,000,000  for  Texas  but  it 
was  refused.  He  refused  to  bribe  an  intermediary  with  half  a  million 
dollars.  He  would  not  stand  for  corruption.  Slavery  had  been  abolish- 
ed in  Mexico  in  I829  but  the  Mexican  Government  had  exempted  Texas  from 
this  legislation.  The  Missouri  Compromise  excluded  slavery  from  the 
Northern  part  of  Texas.  It  shut  slavery  off  from  the  North  and  Mexico 
did  the  same  thing  to  the  West. 

Originally  Mexico  had  welcomed  immigration  from  the  United  States 
but  ic.1830  reversed  itself  and  forbade  American  entries.  This  had  no 
effect.  Texas  fought  and  in  I835  defeated  Santa  Anna.  The  Lone  Star 
declared  its  independence  on  March  2,  I836,  and  adopted  a  constitution 
containing  strong  provisions  for  slavery. 

Jackson  commissioned  Sam  Houston  to  gather  information  of  Texas 
but  repudiated  him  when  he  aroused  the  suspicions  of  Mexico.  He  re- 
joiced in  the  success  of  Houston  in  defeating  Santa  Anna  and  made  a 
personal  contribution  in  money  to  the  Texas  cause. 

In  I836  both  houses  of  Congress  voted  to  recognize  the  freedom 
of  Texas  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  maintain  it.  This  was  jumping  the 
gun.  The  appeal  for  annexation  was  postponed  because  of  opposition  from 
the  North,  and  there  was  not  sufficient  strength  to  put  it  over. 

Jackson  was  heartily  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  He 
did  not  relinquish  his  desire  to  bring  Texas  under  the  flag  but  he  re- 
fused to  send  a  special  message  to  Congress  because  he  had  a  more  ardent 
desire  for  the  security  of  the  Union.  To  annex  Texas  now,  or  to 
acknowledge  its  freedom  would  add  fuel  to  the  flames  of  sectionalism, 
too  dear  a  price  for  any  man  to  pay  for  any  more  gratification  of 
ambition.  He  advised  Texas  to  claim  California.  That  he  was  a  good 
politician  was  shown  in  his  advice,  "The  North  and  "Past  wanted  a 
Western  port  for  the  fisheries.  Offer  it  to  them  and  they  will  for- 
get their  cry  against  the  spreading  of  slavery  through  the  Southern 
reaches  of  Texas."  But  he  did  send  a  nomination  March  3,  1837,  of  a 
Charge  d'Affairs  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico.   It  was  confirmed  on  the 
last  night  of  his  admistration. 
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In  1843  Jackson  wrote  to  Lewis,  "The  mission  of  Colonel  Butler 
having  failed,  I  then  determined  to  use  my  influence  after  the  Battle 
of  San  Jacinco  (April  21,  I836)  to  have  the  independence  of  Mexico 
acknowledged  and  to  receive  her  into  the  Union.  But  that  arch  enemy- 
John  Qjuincy  Adams,  rallied  all  of  his  forces  to  prevent  its  annex- 
ation to  the  United  States.  We  must  regain  Texas,  peacable  if  we  can, 
forcibly  if  we  must*  I  repeat ,  that  the  safety  as  well  as  the  preserv- 
ation of  our  glorious  Union  depends  upon  the  retrocession  of  the  whole 
of  that  Country  as  far  as  the  ancient  limits  of  Louisiana  to  the 
United  State," 

The  opposition  to  annexation  was  not  confined  to  the  North. 
Thomas  Benton  said,  "It  was  on  the  part  of  some  an  intrigue  for  the 
Presidency  and  a  plot  to  dissolve  the  Union,  on  the  part  of  others  a 
Texas  script  and  land  speculation." 

In  a  final  interview  with  Benton,  Blaire  and  Allen  of  Ohio, 
Jackson  said,  "Never  take  your  eyes  off  of  Texas,  and  never  let  go  of 
fifty-four  forty". 

Out  of  the  Presidency  Jackson  was  still  a  power  and  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  election  of  Polk  in  I844  and  played  a  most  im- 
portant part  in  securing  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

As  early  as  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820  Jackson  said, 
"I  hope  I  may  not  live  to  see  the  evils  that  must  grow  out  of  this 
wicked  design  of  demogogues,  who  talk  about  humanity  but  whose  sole 
object  if  self-aggrandizement". 

"The  early  thirties  found  Virginia,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina, 
and  to  some  extent  Tennessee  debating  the  proposal  for  gradual 
emancipation.  The  movement  received  a  setback  when  Turner's  slave 
rebellion  in  Virginia  took  sixty  white  lives.  Then  the  boom  enhanced 
the  price  of  negroes.  The  cotton  burst  from  bud  to  flower  whose  nar- 
cotic perfumes  put  to  sleep  emancipation  schemes  under  the  convenient 
delusion,  that  for  better  or  worse,  the  black  race  was  a  part  of  the 
South* s  heritage  and  could  be  controlled  only  by  slavery. °  (James, 
"Andrew  Jackson")  Calhoun  went  so  far  as  to  proclaim  that  slavery 
was  a  positive  good. 

When  Great  Britain  freed  some  800,000  slaves  in  the  West  Indies 
the  sttitude  of  the  South  stiffened. 

The  shadow  of  slavery  appeared  in  a  land  bill  proposed  by  Henry 
Clay  in  I832.  It  stipulated  that  part  of  the  receipts  from  the  sale 
of  land  should  be  apportioned  for  schools,  internal  improvements  and 
negroe  colonization.  This  was  opposed  by  Benton  who  "depricated  the 
use  of  money  for  negroe  colonization  as  calculated  to  light  the  fires 
of  the  extinguished  conflagration  which  lately  blazed  on  the  Missouri 
question." 

In  his  second  term  Jackson  recommended  a  lav/  to  prohibit  the 
circulation  in  the  Southern  States,  through  the  mails,  of  incindiary 
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publications  intended  to  instigate  the  slaves  to  insurrection,  Mean- 
while Calhoun  was  insisting  that  the  Union  was  a  confederation  of  the 
States  with  the  power  of  the  States  greater  than  that  of  the  Federal 
Government.  "We  have  a  remedy  in  our  hands  which  in  such  events  we 
shall  not  fail  to  apply.  We  have  high  authority  for  asserting  that  in 
such  cases  State  interposition  is  the  rightful  remedy,  a  doctrine  first 
announced  by  Jefferson,  adopted  by  the  patriotic  and  republican  State 
of  Kentucky  by  a  solemn  resolution  in  1798  and  finally  carried  out  into 
practice  on  a  recent  occasion  -  ever  to  be  remembered  -  by  the  gallant 
State  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent." 

The  withholding  of  mail  from  abolitionists  to  the  Southern  States 
was  condoned  by  Postmaster  General  Kendall,  "We  cannot  sanction — We 
will  not  condemn. M 

Attorney  General  Berien  gave  a  decision  on  the  South  Carolina 
Police  case  —  case  arising  from  the  landing  of  free  negroes  in  South 
Carolina  while  the  ship  was  in  dock.  He  said,  "The  Federal  author- 
ities ought  not,  in  exercising  their  powers,  to  make  laws  or  treaties 
to  come  into  collision  with  anything  the  States  might  have  done  under 
their  reserved  powers,  unless  it  was  necessary  to  do  so."  Evidently 
the  State  was  to  be  the  judge  of  necessity.  They  decided  that  the 
admission  of  the  black  men  into  the  State  was  only  convenient  and  not 
necessary.  Therefore  they  had  put  these  freed  Negroes  in  jail. 

The  "Gag  rule"  was  put  into  effect  in  Jackson's  administration. 
This  harmed  the  cause  of  slavery  and  aroused  much  more  slavery  agi- 
tation than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

The  final  long  legislative  session  of  Jackson's  second  adminis- 
tration was  given  largely  to  some  phase  of  abolition  agitation.  The 
question  of  the  policy  to  receive  or  reject  anti-slavery  policy  became 
prominent • 

This  question  also  became  outstanding  in  the  selection  of  candi- 
dates. 

The  appointment  of  Roger  B.  Tany  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  its  later  influence  on  slavery  and  the  widening  conflict 
between  the  North  and  South  cannot  be  overlooked  in  estimating  Jackson's 
influence  on  the  Civil  War.  But  even  as  John  Adams  was  responsible  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  through  John  Marshall,  Jackson 
was  responsible  for  the  interpretation  of  slave  laws  through  Taney. 


MARTIN  VAN  BUREN 


Martin  Van  Buren  was  a  strict  constructionist.  To  him  there  were 
no  implied  powers  in  the  Constitution.  As  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  he  opposed  all  attempts  at  Federal  improvements  on  the  basis  that 
they  were  not  provided  for  in  the  Constitution. 

In  his  letter  of  acceptance  of  a  second  teita  in  the  Senate  he  wrote, 
"It  should  be  his  constant  and  zealous  endeavor  to  protect  the  remaining 
rights  reserved  to  the  States  by  the  Federal  Constitution  and  to  restore 
those  of  which  they  have  been  divested  by  construction."  (Shepard, 
"Martin  Van  Buren*) 

In  the  Senate  he  proposed  a  Constitutional  amendment.  Congress 
was  to  have  power  to  make  roads  and  canals,  but  the  money  appropriated 
was  to  be  apportioned  among  the  States  according  to  population.  No 
road  or  canal  was  to  be  built  within  any  State  without  the  consent  of 
its  legislature;  and  the  money  was  to  be  expended  in  each  State  under 
the  direction  of  its  legislature.  (Shepard) 

In  I832  he  pussyfooted  regarding  nullification  in  North  Carolina. 
His  eyes  were  on  the  succession.  He  wanted  to  maintain  friendly  re- 
lations with  Virginia,  which  next  to  South  Carolina,  upheld  the  doctrine 
of  States  Rights,  although  anti-nullification.  (Bowers) 

In  this  controversy  between  Jackson  and  South  Carolina  he  carried 
water  on  both  shoulders.  His  attitude  was  calculated  to  please  both 
opponents.  "The  States  must  be  regarded  as  parties  to  the  compact. 
(Constitution)  It  is  a  compact  established  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  not  as  one  consolidated  body  but  as  members  of  separate  and  in- 
dependent communities,  each  acting  for  itself,  and  without  regard  to 
their  comparative  numbers."  He  praised  Jackson  for  his  stand  on  the 
bank  and  tariff  and  spoke  of  nullification  in  a  way  to  avoid  offense 
on  either  side.  He  said,  "It  is  a  thorough  conviction  that  anarchy, 
degradation  and  interminable  distress,  will  be,  must  be,  the  result  of 
a  dissolution  of  these  States.  We  may  differ  as  to  the  time,  manner 
and  extent  of  the  measures  to  be  employed,  whether  of  conciliation  or 

coercion. If  every  man  looks  only  to  his  own  interest,  or  every  State 

to  its  own  favorite  policy  and  insists  upon  them,  this  Union  cannot  be 
preserved."  He  made  no  mention  of  South  Carolina.  (New  York  State 
Legislative  Report,  January  31,  I835). 

Van  Buren  advised  caution  in  passing  any  laws  denominating  South 
Carolina's  threats  as  "Constructive  treason".  He  said,  "Constructive 
it  may  be,  but  constructive  treason  was  a  vague  accusation,  so  abused  in 
Europe  that  it  was  bound  to  be  unpopular  in  America."  He  deprecated 
Jackson's  blunt  denial  of  the  right  of  a  State  to  secede.  "It  was 
borrowing  trouble.  It  had  offended  Virginia.  Besides,  South  Carolina 
will  not  secede.  Even  if  she  did  the  question  of  bringing  her  back 
by  force  would  be  better  decided  by  Congress  than  by  the  Executive. 
The  gesture  of  tariff  reduction  might  pave  the  way  to  a  happy  solution 
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of  everything." 


This  brought  Jackson's  retort,  "Wo  my  friend,  your  policy  would 
destroy  all  confidence  in  our  Government  both  at  home  and  abroad." 
But  the  Van  Buren  policy  was  adopted. 

In  stating  his  views  as  a  Vice  Presidential  candidate,  "He  was 
unreservedly  opposed  to  a  renewal  of  the  Charter  of  the  Bank  and 
eoually  opposed  to  nullification,  which  involved  the  certain  destruc- 
tion of  the  Confederacy."  (Shepard) 

Van  Buren  was  opposed  to  the  annexation  of  Texas.  He  held  that 
to  take  Texas  would  be  dishonorable  and  would  lead  to  war  with  Mexico. 
Later  he  modified  his  stand  somewhat  but  only  to  the  extent  that  he 
would  not  oppose  the  annexation  if  it  could  be  brought  about  by  honor- 
able and  peaceful  means* 

The  Texas  question  was  the  undoing  of  Van  Buren.  Control  of  the 
Democratic  Party  went  from  Van  Buren  to  the  slavery  wing. 

Seemingly  everything  was  in  his  favor  for  the  renomination  in 
1844 •  He  had  pledged  to  him  a  majority  of  the  convention  votes  but 
lacked  the  two  thirds.  The  Van  Buren  forces  tried  to  abrogate  the 
Democratic  Convention  two  thirds  rule  but  were  unsuccessful.  The 
Southern  forces  for  annexation  were  too  strong.  His  majority  on  the 
early  ballots  was  wiped  out  and  a  pro-Texas  mant  James  IC.  Polk  was 
nominated. 

To  a  degree  the  "Fox  of  Kinderhook"  let  expediency  govern  his 
attitude  toward  slavery.  In  1817  New  York  legislated  slavery  out  of 
the  State  to  take  effect  after  1827.  Van  Buren  had  signed  a  call  for 
a  public  meeting  to  advocate  this  measure  but  did  not  show  up  at  the 
meeting  and  refused  to  allow  his  name  to  be  attached  to  the  resulting 
resolutions.  Clinton,  his  political  adversary  was  in  favor  of  the 
meeting  action  so  Van  Buren  could  not  endorse  it.  Politics  was  king. 

.Again,  in  1820,  he  joined  in  calling  a  New  York  Convention  to 
protest  against  the  extension  of  slavery  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Again 
he  was  absent  from  the  meeting  and  did  not  allow  his  name  upon  the 
committee  to  send  the  anti-slavery  resolutions  to  Washington.  He  did 
vote  to  instruct  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  to  oppose  the  admission 
as  a  State  of  the  Union  of  any  of  the  territory  not  comprised  in  the 
original  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  without  making  the  prohibition 
of  slavery  therein  an  indispensible  condition  of  admission. 

As  Vice  President  he  cast  the  deciding  vote  in  favor  of  a  bill 
excluding  anti-slavery  literature  from  the  South.  This  was  good 
politics  and  in  line  with  sentiment.  He  was  forced  to  cast  this  de- 
ciding vote  through  manouvering  although  there  was  a  confortable 
majority  for  the  bill. 

In  the  elections  of  1835  the  Whigs  gained  some  successes.  V.'ith  a 
view  to  hurting  Van  Buren  in  the  South,  it  was  said  that  he  favored 
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freeing  the  slaves  by  act  of  Congress.  Van  Buren  not  only  nailed  this 
lie  but  proclaimed  himself  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  slave-owning  States, 
He  said,  "The  subject  in  my  judgement,  is  exclusively  under  the  control 
of  the  State  Governments;  and  I  am  not  apprised,  nor  do  I  believe  that 
a  contrary  consideration  is  entertained  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States*  I  do  not  see  on  what  authority  the  General  Government  could  in- 
terfere without  a  change  in  the  Constitution  either  at  the  instance  of 
either,  or  all  of  the  slave  holding  States."  (lynch,  "An  Epoch  and  a 
Man") 

The  whig  opposition  planned  to  turn  the  hatred  of  abolitionists 
toward  Van  Buren  who  was  hostile  to  the  extension  of  slavery.  Van 
Buren  acquiesced  in  the  New  York  Postmaster's  refusal  to  forward 
abolitionist  literature  to  the  Southern  cities.  There  was  a  great  mass 
meeting  held  in  New  York  to  denounce  the  methods  of  the  abolitionists. 
Van  Buren  kept  himself  under  cover  in  all  of  this. 

On  May  18,  1836,  Preston  C.  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina,  proposed 
the  following  resolutions. 

1«  Congress  had  no  power  to  interfere  with  slavery  in 
any  State. 

2.  Congress  ought  not  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

3«  Whereas  the  agitation  of  the  subject  was  disquieting 
and  objectionable,  all  petitions  and  memorials,  resolu- 
tions or  papers,  relating  to  the  subject  of  slavery  or 
its  abolition,  shall  without  being  printed  or  referred, 
be  laid  upon  the  table,  and  that  no  further  action 
whatever  shall  be  had  thereon. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  182  to  9»  This  was  the  "Gag"  rule 
fought  so  vigorously  by, John  Quincy  Adams  and  finally  rescinded  in  1845* 

The  President's  inaugural  address  pledged  him  to  a  strict  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution  and  against  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  without  the  consent  of  the  Southern  States. 
The  address  was  satisfactory  to  all  but  the  abolitionists  who  charged 
that  he  had  sold  himself  to  the  South. 

Van  Buren  held  that  Congress  had  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  but  wrote,  "I  must  go  into  the  President's  chair 
the  inflexible,  uncompromising  opponent  of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  against  the 
wishes  of  the  slave-holding  States,  and  also  with  the  determination 
equally  decided,  to  resist  the  slightest  interference  with  the  subject 
in  the  States,  where  it  exists."  This  was  in  line  with  the  best  thought 
of  the  day,  both  North  and  South. 

In  August,  I837,  a  Texas  representative  in  Washington  laid  before 
Van  Buren  a  plan  for  the  annexation  of  Texas.  The  offer  was  refused. 
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It  was  declared  that  the  United  States  desired  to  remain  neutral ,  that 
annexation  would  necessarily  lead  to  war  with  Mexico.  Pinckney  offer- 
ed a  Senate  resolution  for  annexation.  The  arguments  showed  the  line- 
up pro  and  ant i -slavery. 

Adams  moved  that  all  petitions  in  regard  to  Texas  be  referred  to  a 
select  committee.  President  Van  Buren  assured  Congress  in  his  message 
that  all  proposals  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  had  been  withdrawn.  This 
included  the  Pinckney  resolution  which  Van  Buren  assured  its  author  had 
no  chance  of  passage. 

That  he  had  not  pleased  the  South  was  evident  in  that  in  1849  he 
carried  only  three  Southern  States,  Alabama,  Virginia  and  South  Caro- 
lina. 

After  March  4t  1841*  Van  Buren  was  no  longer  President  but  was  so 
thoroughly  against  the  extension  of  slavery  that  he  became  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  in  I848  of  the  Free  Soil  Party.  This  made  certain 
the  election  of  Zachary  Taylor  over  Cass,  the  Democratic  candidate, 
who  was  in  favor  of  letting  the  people  in  the  territories  themselves 
decide  upon  slavery.  His  acceptance  of  the  Free  Soil  Party  nomination 
cannot  be  laid  to  any  hope  of  success*  Political  revenge  might  be 
considered  a  motive,  but  Van  Buren  was  too  regular  a  party  man  and  too 
wise  a  politician  to  let  that  be  the  main  factor.  It  could  be  only 
principle  or  dotage.  However,  his  return  to  the  Democratic  Party, 
his  support  of  Pierce  and  Buchanan  might  lend  support  that  pique  had 
something  to  do  with  I848. 
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HARRISON  AND  TYLER 


William  Henry  Harrison  was  not  in  the  Presidency  long  enough  to 
have  any  perceptible  influence  on  National  affairs.  However,  instead 
of  being  the  colorless,  small  town  political  hack  that  he  has  so  often 
been  pictured,  he  had  a  definite  credo.  His  platform  included? 

(1)  In  favor  of  a  strong  central  government. 

(2)  Favored  a  protective  tariff. 

(3)  Favored  internal  improvements  by  Federal  Government. 

(4)  The  States  had  no  right  of  nullification  or  secession. 

(5)  Looked  forward  to  the  day  when  the  American  sun  would 

not  look  down  upon  a  single  slave. 

That  was  good,  orthodox  Federal  Party  policy  and  widely  at  vari- 
ance with  the  policies  of  the  past  two  administrations,  What  he  might 
have  accomplished,  had  he  lived,  is  a  moot  question  but  it  should  be 
born  in  mind  that  he  had  a  Congress  in  sympathy  with  his  aims*  But 
within  a  month  of  becoming  Chief  Executive  he  died  and  was  followed  by 
Vice  President  Tyler. 

Tyler's  election  to  the  Vice  Presidency,  to  catch  the  Southern 
vote,  was  a  beautiful  example  of  the  inefficacy  of  sacrificing  prin- 
ciples for  expediency.  The  only  reason  to  believe  that  he  favored  Whig 
policies,  insofar  as  the  Whigs  had  any,  was  that  he  had  opposed  some 
of  Jackson's  measures.  Otherwise  he  was  an  out  and  out  States  Rights 
advocate  and  slavery  adherent. 

He  opposed  Jackson's  anti-nullification  actions.  In  regard  to 
South  Carolina  he  stated,  "He  could  see  South  Carolina  leveled  to  the 
ground  but  he  could  not  see  her  defeated. "  When  the  "Force  Bill"  was 
passed  (giving  Jackson  the  right  to  put  down  rebellion  and  secession 
by  force)  Calhoun  and  his  followers,  except  Tyler,  left  the  hall.  Tyler 
remained  and  cast  the  lone  vote  against  it.  In  Virginia  Tyler  repond- 
ed  to  a  toast  with  the  sentiment,  "Nullification,  the  right,  and  as  it 
proved,  the  efficient  remedy". 

He  made  a  speech  in  Congress  in  I830  in  which  he  said,  "I  have  no 
such  word  as  National  in  my  vocabulary.  A  Nation  of  twenty-four  Nations 
is  an  idea  I  cannot  realize.  A  Confederacy  may  embrace  many  nations; 
but  by  what  process  twenty-four  may  be  converted  into  one,  I  am  still 
to  learn" •  (Chittenden,  "John  Tyler") 

He  was  opposed  to  the  tariff  and  in  a  speech  in  I832  stated  that 
the  continuance  of  the  protective  tariff  policy  would  inevitably  lead 
to  the  disruption  of  the  Union.  He  was  opposed  to  Clay's  compromise  of 
I833  which  gradually  reduced  the  tariff  and  allowed  South  Carolina  to 
claim  a  victory.  "If  South  Carolina  be  put  down,  then  may  each  of  the 
States  yield  all  pretensions  to  sovereignty.  We  have  a  consolidated 
Government  and  a  master  will  soon  arise.  How  idle  to  talk  of  preserving 
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a  republic  for  any  length  of  time  with  an  uncontrolled  power  over  the 
military,  exercised  at  pleasure  by  the  President." 

Again  he  said,  "The  Government  was  created  by  the  States,  is 
amenable  to  the  States,  is  preserved  by  the  States,  and  may  be  destroyed 
by  the  States*  The  Federal  Government  holds  its  existence  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  States.  The  true  state  of  the  case  is  thisi  It  is  because 
I  owe  allegiance  to  the  State  of  Virginia  that  I  owe  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  this  Federal  Government*  My  State  requires  me  to  render  such 
obedience.  She  has  entered  into  a  compact  which  while  it  continues, 
is  binding  on  all  her  people*  So  would  it  be  if  she  had  formed  a 
treaty  with  a  foreign  power*  It  is  because  I  owe  allegiance  there  that 
I  owe  obedience  here*.  I  owe  no  responsibility,  politically  speaking, 
elsewhere  than  to  my  State* " 

In  Tyler*s  inaugural  address  he  spoke  of  "keeping  the  States  in  a 
condition  the  most  free  and  respectable  and  in  the  full  possession  of 
their  powers*" 

His  stand  on  the  question  of  the  first  and  second  bank  bills 
evidenced  his  States  Rights  position.  Although  some  utterances  were 
quoted  that  might  lend  credence  to  his  being  in  favor  of  a  modified 
bank  charter  he  vetoed  the  bill  presented  to  grant  a  new  bank  charter. 
When  it  was  thought  that  a  second  bill  had  met  his  objections  he  vetoed 
that  bill.  He  held  that  a  Federal  Bank  by  Congress  for  the  whole 
Country  with  of  without  State  consent  to  branches  was  unconstitutional. 

With  the  exception  of  Daniel  Webster  his  Whig  Cabinet  resigned  and 
the  Whig  party  repudiated  Tyler.  Finally,  when  Webster  resigned  and 
Upshur,  his  successor,  was  killed  in  an  accident,  Tyler  made  John  C* 
Calhoun  Secretary  of  State.  The  reorganization  of  the  Cabinet  was 
entirely  Southern  in  sympathy  and  with  one  exception,  entirely  South- 
ern geographically.   (Wm.  Wilkinson,  Pennsylvania,  War;  John  W.  Mason, 
Virginia,  Navy;  George  M*  Bibb,  Kentucky,  Treasury;  John  Nelson, 
Maryland,  Attorney  General) 

Tyler's  record  in  regard  to  slavery  had  some  seeming  inconsis- 
tencies but  was  strongly  pro-slavery.  In  1820  he  alone,  of  those  par- 
ticipating on  the  side  of  slavery  for  Missouri,  advanced  the  proposi- 
tion that  Congress  had  no  constitutional  power  to  pass  a  law  prohibit- 
ing slavery  in  the  territories. 

When  Missouri  presented  its  plea  for  admission  to  the  Union,  James 
Tallmadge  of  New  York  offered  an  amendment  that  no  more  slaves  should  be 
brought  into  Missouri  and  that  all  children  born  within  said  State, 
after  the  admission  thereof,  into  the  Union,  shall  be  free  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five*  Tyler  voted  against  this  amendment* 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  he  tried 
to  get  into  the  new  code  provisions  that  would  put  an  end  to  the  slave 
trade  in  the  District. 
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Tyler  opposed  Calhoun's  anti-slavery  petition  in  favor  of  the 
"Gag  Rule"  because  Calhoun's  plan  would  give  the  petitions  too  much 
consequence.   "Let  them  go  to  the  lions  den  and  there  will  be  no 
footprints  to  show  their  return.  The  Senate  ought  to  adopt  a  distinct 
and  positive  resolution  disclaiming  any  power  in  Congress  to  legislate 
on  this  subject.  Such  action  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  would  put  to 
rest  the  agitation  of  the  question." 

A  seeming  contradiction  was  that  in  1820  he  was  in  favor  of  the 
diffusion  of  slavery  as  an  advantage  to  both  slaves  and  masters.  The 
extension  of  the  market  would  increase  slave  values'  and  whence  be  more  to 
the  advantage  of  the  slave  owner  to  give  the  slaves  good  care.  He 
voted  against  every  effort  of  restriction  against  the  Compromise  and 
voted  against  the  Compromise  itself  because  of  the  geographical  lines 
laid  down.  The  said  geographical  lines  constituted  a  restriction. 

On  the  other  hand  he  did  not  attempt  to  justify  slavery  or  con- 
tend that  it  was  a  blessing  to  either  the  white  or  the  black.  He  con- 
sidered slavery  as  an  evil  that  had  been  inflicted  on  his  people,  and 
felt  that  the  only  course  open  to  the  South  was  to  bear  the  thorn  in 
its  side  with  as  little  discomfort  and  as  much  patience  as  possible. 
(Chittenden) 

In  I838  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Virginia  Colonization 
Society,  to  promote  emigration  of  free  Negroes  from  this  Country  to  a 
colony  on  the  7/est  Coast  of  Africa.  This  was  to  rid  the  South  of  a 
disturbing  element  and  not  because  of  too  great  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  ex-slave.  He  predicted  that  the  colony  already  es- 
tablished in  Liberia  would  prove  the  starting  point  from  which  settlers 
would  rapidly  spread  over  Africa.  It  would  be  what  Virginia  and  Plymouth 
have  been  to  America.  (Tyler's  Letters  and  Times) 

Howevert  John  Quincy  Adams  stated,  "Tyler  is  a  political  sectar- 
ian of  the  slave  driving,  Jeffersonian  school,  principled  against  all 
improvements,  with  the  interests,  passions  and  vices  of  slavery  rooted 
in  his  political  and  moral  constitution," 

Tyler  refused  to  co-operate  with  European  nations  to  have  the 
right  to  question  vessels  strongly  suspected  of  fraudently  sailing  under 
the  American  flag  in  carrying  on  the  forbidden  slave  trade.  He  was 
technically  correct  but  put  us  in  the  position  of  refusing  to  co-operate 
in  the  suppression  of  the  trade.  A  compromise  was  made  to  the  effect 
that  "each  nation  will  maintain  on  the  Coast  of  Africa  a  naval  force 
separately  and  respectively,  to  enforce  the  laws  for  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade;  each  squadron  was  to  be  independent  of  the  others,  but 
the  officers  of  each  was  to  receive  from  their  respective  Government 
such  instructions  as  would  enable  them  to  co-operate  whenever  the  ex- 
igencies should  demand  them,"  This  was  carried  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  39  to  ?•  All  but  one  vote  against  the  agreement  came  from  the 
Democrats. 

A  great  cause  of  contention  in  Tyler's  Administration  was  the  re- 
cognition of  the  independence  of  Texas  and  its  annexation. 
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The  *Gag  Rule"  kept  slavery  discussions  at  white  heat.  The  injec- 
tion of  the  annexation  of  Texas  made  the  contest  more  bitter. 

Calhoun  as  Secretary  of  State  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
agitation  but  he  was  ably  supported  by  the  President, 

The  Democratic  Review  declared  that  Calhoun,  the  apostle  of  States 
Rights,  had  in  fact  nationalized  the  slavery  question. 

The  joint  position  was  that  the  acquisition  of  Texas  was  neces- 
sary to  protect  slavery  and  the  South. 

The  genuine  or  psuedo  fear  that  Great  Britain  was  flirting  with 
Texas  spurred  the  Southern  men  to  greater  effort.  They  felt  that  any 
domination  by  England  would  doom  slavery  in  the  new  territory  and 
make  it  insecure  in  other  Southern  States. 

Acting  under  the  President's  direction,  Upshur  as  Secretary  of 
State,  proposed  to  Houston  and  his  Cabinet,  and  was  accepted  by  them, 
that  the  United  States  was  pledged  to  protect  Texas  against  attack 
during  negotiations  by  putting  a  naval  force  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
troops  on  the  Southwest  border  of  the  United  States.  The  negotiation 
was  delayed  by  the  death  of  Upshur.  In  the  meantime  Texas  was  playing 
on  our  fears  of  Great  Britain  for  all  it  would  stand. 

Tyler  agreed  to  the  protection  after  the  treaty  was  signed  but 
before  its  ratification.  Calhoun,  Upshur's  Bttccessor,  secured  the 
acceptance  of  Texas  to  this  modified  agreement  on  this  pledge.  Among 
the  stipulations  in  the  treaty  were  that  Texas  should  cede  public  lands 
to  the  United  States  and  the  United  States  would  pay  the  Texas  debts. 
Then  the  President  notified  the  Senate  of  his  action  and  of  his  steps 
for  protection. 

One  hitch  in  the  program  was  the  fact  that  Mexico  had  not  acknow- 
ledged the  independence  of  Texas  and  notified  our  Government  that 
annexation  would  be  considered  an  unfriendly  act.  This  was  equivalent, 
in  case  of  annexation,  of  a  declaration  of  war.  Tyler  made  efforts  to 
get  Mexico  to  agree  to  a  peaceable  annexation.  Mexico  could  not  see 
the  advantage  of  this. 

Tyler  made  the  mistake  in  showing  the  North  the  advantage  to  their 
trade  to  inject  the  slavery  issue  into  the  advantage  to  the  South. 
Annexation  was  defeated  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  53   to  3.6.  The 
Southern  members  were  not  unanimous  in  their  espousal  of  the  action. 
Benton  of  Missouri  chart erized  it  as  a  fraud  upon  the  people,  a  base, 
wicked  miserable  presidential  intrigue. 

When  Congress  reconvened  in  1844 »  Polk  had  been  elected  and  the 
election  was  presented  as  a  plebicite  in  favor  of  annexation.  There 
were  some  grounds  for  this  claim.  Van  Buren  had  lost  the  nomination 
because  he  opposed  annexation  and  Clay  because  he  straddled  and  tried 
to  be  all  things  to  all  men. 
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Benton  flopped  on  the  issue  as  did  others*  It  was  proposed  that 
the  President  negotiate  a  new  treaty  with  Texas.  A  Compromise  plan  was 
offered.  The  Benton  plan  was  accepted  as  an  alternate  and  allowed  the 
President  to  decide  which  should  go  into  effect.  The  idea  was  to  leave 
the  decision  to  Polk  after  his  inauguration.  The  alternate  proposed 
that  four  new  states  could  be  carved  out  of  Texas.  The  36-30  degree 
line  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  should  govern  whether  or  not  there 
should  be  slavery  or  not.  Texas  should  keep  her  own  land  and  pay  her 
own  debts.  This  resolution  was  adopted  in  March,  lQk5*     Calhoun  ad- 
vised the  waiving  of  any  delicacy  toward  the  incoming  President  and 
advised  immediate  action.  Tyler  decided  to  use  the  alternate  plan 
and  on  next  to  the  last  day  of  his  term  sent  instructions  to  Donelsont 
the  United  States  agent  in  Texas.,  who  was  also  the  nephew  of  Mrs. 
Andrew  Jackson,  to  consumate  the  plan  of  annexation.  Polk  had  refused 
to  offer  Tyler  any  opinion  as  to  immediate  action. 

Prior  to  this  action  Wise  of  Virginia  had  drawn  the  issue.  "True, 
if  Iowa  be  added  on  one  side,  Florida  will  be  added  on  the  other.  But 
there  the  equation  must  stop.  Let  one  more  Northern  State  be  admitted 
and  the  equilibrium  is  gone.  Gone  forever.  The  balance  of  interest  is 
gone.  The  safeguard  of  American  property-of  the  American  Constitution- 
of  the  American  Union- -vanished  into  the  air.  This  must  be  the  inevitable 
result,  unless  by  a  treaty  with  Mexico  the  South  can  add  more  weight  to 
her  end  of  the  lever.  Let  the  South  stop  at  the  Sabine  (The  Eastern 
boundary  of  Texas)  while  the  North  may  spread  unchecked  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Southern  scale  must  kick  the  beam.H 

This  action  was  instrumental  in  forcing  the  Mexican  War  on  Polk. 
But  Polk  did  not  need  too  much  forcing. 

Another  Southerner,  Dixon  H.  Lewis  declared  that  annexation  was  the 
greatest  question  of  the  age  on  account  of  the  political  power  it  would 
bring  to  the  South.  It  will  unite  the  hitherto  divided  South,  while  it 
will  make  abolition  and  treason  synonomous  and  thus  destroy  it  in  the 
North. 

All  of  this  availed  Tyler  nothing  as  far  as  re-election  was  concern- 
ed. He  had  been  repudiated  by  the  Whigs  and  his  then  party,  the  Demo- 
cratic, would  have  none  of  him.  As  an  ex-President  he  supported  the 
Mexican  War  although  he  thought  it  should  have  been  avoided.  Just  how  is 
vague.  He  opposed  the  Wilmot  Proviso  and  favored  the  compromise  of  1850. 
He  also  favored  the  Kansas -Nebraska  Act.  He  denied  the  right  of  Congress 
to  restrict  slavery  in  the  Territories  and  approved  the  Dred-Scott 
Decision  of  Chief  Justice  Taney.  He  ho  )ed  to  be  the  "Dark  Horse"  candi- 
date of  the  Democrats  in  i860  when  no  one  else  agreed  with  him*  support- 
ed Breckenridge.  In  I856  he  advised  the  South,  in  case  Fremont  were 
elected,  not  to  await  but  "The  Southern  States  should  prepare  for  a  mutual 
understanding  and  co-operative  action."  This  meant  secession.  He  became 
an  avowed  secessionist  after  the  Peace  Conference,  of  which  he  was  Presi- 
dent, failed.  He  was  delegate  to  the  Virginia  State  Convention  and  ad- 
vocated immediate  secession.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Provisional 
Southern  Congress.  He  vigorously  supported  war  measures  and  was  elected  to 
the  permanent  Confederate  Congress.  He  offered  his  military  services  to 
the  Confederacy  but  died  before  he  was  seated  in  the  Congress. 
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JAMES  K.  POLK 


With  the  advent  of  James  K.  Polk  States  Rights  and  slavery  were 
inextricably  bound.  During  his  entire  administration  the  slavery  ques- 
tion was  uppermost.  Whether  it  was  the  Texas  proposition,  the  Oregon 
question  or  the  admission  of  new  States  from  the  territories,  slavery 
lay  under  all. 

There  is  every  evidence  that  this  President  missed  its  importance 
and  significance.  His  attitude  was  that  the  entire  question  had  been 
settled  by  the  Constitution  and  that  any  thrusting  of  the  issue  was 
simply  the  work  of  agitators  who  were  using  it  for  political  purposes. 
He  attributed  the  extreme  Southern  position  to  Calhoun  and  his  insat- 
iable desire  for  any  issue  that  would  make  him  President.  The  Northern 
fire-eaters  were  wicked  Federalists  who  were  striving  to  undermine  his 
administration.  Polkfs  only  solution  of  the  question  was  the  extension 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  line  to  the  West  Coast. 

Polk,  while  a  slave  owner  and  firm  in  his  belief  that  slavery  was 
a  local  issue  and  a  necessary  part  of  the  Southern  economyt  was  largely 
indifferent  to  its  spread,  as  had  been  Jackson  before  him.  He  was  de- 
nounced by  Northerners  as  a  slavery  extensionist  while  Southern  men  were 
identifying  him  with  Van  Buren  and  the  other  enemies  of  Southern  institu- 
tions* A  study  of  his  diary  is  illuminating  in  showing  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  man  and  the  way  his  mind  worked.  Particularly  he  professed 
to  see  no  connection  between  slavery  and  the  Mexican  War,  even  though 
the  newspapers  of  the  South  wrote  of  it  as  a  Southern  war.  "Every 
battle  fought  in  Mexico,  and  every  dollar  spent  there,  but  insures  the 
acquisition  of  territory  which  must  widen  the  field  of  Southern  enter- 
prise and  power  in  the  future.  And  the  first  result  will  be  to  re-adjust 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  Confederacy  so  as  to  give  us  control  over 
the  operations  of  Government  for  all  time  to  come.  If  the  South  be  but 
true  to  themselves  the  day  of  our  depression  and  suffering  is  gone  and 
gone  forever." 

But  Polk  seemingly  was  blind  to  all  cf  this.  He  could  not  under- 
stand that  there  could  be  honest  opposition  to  his  plans.  Anyone  who 
differed  wasi 

1.  He  was  a  Federalist.  (Whig) 

2»  He  was  a  disappointed  office  seeker  or  one  who  had 
sponsored  unsuccessful  office  seekers. 

3«  He  was  seeking  to  promote  his  own  Presidential  aspirations, 

4»  He  was  trying  to  detract  from  the  power  and  glory  of 
Polk's  administration,  if  not  to  wreck  it. 

The  President  desired  elimination  of  all  discussion  of  slavery  and 
strict  attention  paid  to  the  policies  of  the  administration.  If  sincere, 
and  all  evidence  points  that  way,  Polk  was  about  the  only  one  who  was 
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blind  to  the  forces  arrayed  in  the  struggle. 

Polk  bemoaned  this  agitation.  He  said,  "The  slavery  question  is 
assuming  a  fearful  and  most  important  aspect*  The  movement-— if  per- 
severed in,  will  be  attended  with  terrible  consequences  to  the  Country 
and  cannot  fail  to  destroy  the  Democratic  Party,  if  it  does  not  ul- 
timately threaten  the  Union  itself." 

Of  Senator  King's  proposal  for  Slavery  restriction,  Polk  said, 
"Instead  of  acting  upon  the  great  measures  of  the  Country,  they  are 
spending  day  after  day  and  week  after  week  in  a  worse  than  useless 
discussion  about  slavery," 

Through  his  entire  political  career  slavery  was  a  subject  which  he 
avoided  as  much  as  possible.  He  never  could  see  why  the  important  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  either  collaterally  or  incidentally,  should  be  brought 
into  view  with  most  any  subject  of  general  concern.  From  the  first  a 
firm  believer  in  States  Rights,  but  whom  President,  like  Jefferson, 
he  stretched  the  Constitution  in  the  interests  of  practicality.  He 
stated,  "No  one  deprecates  more  than  I  do«  any  violation  of  rights  se* 
cured  to  the  States  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  no  one  fears  more 
the  'yawning  gulf  of  consolidation."  He  was  always  willing  to  com- 
promise on  the  total  rights  of  slave  holders. 

As  speaker  of  the  House  Polk  ruled  that  petitions  advocating 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  must  be  received, 
then  the  House  could  dispose  of  them  as  it  pleased.  The  Southern 
opinion  was  that  bone  fide  petition  should  be  received,  but  these 
petitions  asked  for  something  Congress  had  no  right  or  power  to  grant, 
hence  should  not  be  received.  Congress  had  no  right  to  interfere  with 
slavery  in  the  States  and  ought  not  to  interfere  with  it  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Polk  reversed  his  decision  shortly  afterwards  but 
7/as  voted  down  by  the  House.  His  support  of  the  "Gag  Rule"  was  thus 
repudiated.  In  the  final  session  of  Jackson's  administration  the  gag 
rule  was  re-enacted.  All  petitions  were  laid  on  the  table  without  even 
a  reference  to  committee. 

In  1837  Congressman  Slade  of  Vermont  made  a  scathing  and  pro- 
longed attack  on  the  evils  of  slavery,  Polk  put  him  in  his  seat  and 
shut  off  his  speech  at  the  first  opportunity.  He  also  forced  John 
Quincy  Adams  to  take  his  seat  when  Adams  protested  against  a  more 
drastic  gag  rule  as  unconstittstitional. 

attitude 

Some  significance  of  Polk's/ toward  States  Rights  and  slavery  lay 
in  the  fact  that  he  was  the  favorite  of  Calhoun  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dential nomination  in  1840. 

In  the  preliminary  skirmishing  for  nominee  preference  both  Clay 
and  Van  Buren  had  gone  on  record  as  opposing  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
Salmon  P»  Chase  wrote  for  Polk's  position.  Polk  immediately  replied, 
"Immediate  annexation." 

Van  Buren  had  been  the  favorite  candidate  for  re-nomination  in 
1844*  He  killed  it  by  opposition  to  annexation.  Then  because  of  the 
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oppostion  of  the  South  their  ieaders  looked  for  a  more  favorable  candi- 
date* Van  Buren  had  a  majority  of  the  delegate  vote  in  the  Baltimore 
Convention  but  could  not  kill  the  two  thirds  rule,  or  secure  the  two 
thirds  vote. 

.After  Van  Buren  had  definitely  gone  on  record  Cave  Johnson  said# 
"I  see  no  hope  unless  some  awn  can  be  found  disconnected  with  both  frag- 
ments of  the  party  and  who  will  yield  to  the  Annexation  of  Texas*" 

Jackson  had  been  a  supporter  of  Van  Buren  until  this  stand  but 
then  felt  forced  to  separate  from  the  New  Yorker.  He  said,  "The  Con- 
vention must  select  some  man  and  he  should  be  from  the  Southwest. 
Polk's  letter  hinted  that  Jackson  thought  that  Polk  should  head  the 
ticket.  However  he  protested  that  he  was  seeking  only  the  nomination 
for  the  second  placef  but  his  friends  might  use  his  name  as  they  saw 
fit.  This  had  the  old  familiar  ring  of  the  office  seeking  the  man* 

For  a  time  there  had  not  been  complete  unanimity  among  the 
Southern  leaders  in  regard  to  the  desirability  of  the  annexation. 
Alexander  H.  Stephens  of  Georgia  opposed  acquisition  for  fear  of  the 
results  of  agitation.  He  had  faith  in  the  strength  of  the  Union  but 
he  had  no  disposition  to  test  its  strength  by  running  against  the 
rock  upon  which  Jefferson  predicted  we  should  be  finally  wrecked. 
Calhoun,  for  a  time  opposed  annexation  for  the  same  reason*  Later  he 
opposed  the  extension  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  to  the  Coast*.  He  was 
ready  to  insist  upon  the  full  rights  of  the  South  in  all  territories* 

In  his  years  in  the  House  of  Representatives  Polk  had  been  the 
firm  supporter  and  spokesman  for  Jackson*  Whatever  Jackson  wanted, 
Polk  wanted.  Naturally  this  gained  the  favor  of  the  old  warrior.  After' 
the  defection  of  Van  Buren,  Jackson  favored  Polk.  Any  word  of  Jackson 
in  opposition  to  a  possible  candidate  was  enough  to  blast  that  man's 
chances.  Jackson  was  still  the  power  in  the  Party*  This  support 
might  well  have  been  turned  to  Bell  if  Bell  had  not  supported  White 
of  Tennessee.  Anyone  who  opposed  Jackson  was  a  personal  enemy,  hence 
Bell  \vas  out. 

Polk,  the  "Dark  Horse",  whose  name  had  not  been  proposed  until 
the  seventh  ballot,  gained  the  nomination  on  the  ninth  and  went  on  to 
secure  the  Presidency  because  Clay  temporized  on  the  annexation  of 
Texas  and  so  lost  New  York. 

The  contention  that  the  election  of  1844  w^s  a  mandate  to  annex 
Texas  was  of  doubtful  validity*  Clay  lost  New  York  and  Michigan  because 
he  straddled  on  his  opposition  to  annexation  and  enough  votes  were 
given  to  a  third  party  candidate  in  these  States  to  give  Polk  a  slight 
plurality  and  the  election* 

In  his  inauguration  address  Polk  said,  "No  treason  to  mankind  since 
the  organization  of  society  would  be  equal  in  atrocity  to  that  of  him 
who  would  lift  his  hand  to  destroy  it"*  (The  Union)  Polk,  like  Jackson, 
was  a  firm  Unionist  but  both  were  apparently  blind  to  the  fact  that  the 
forces  and  policies  they  favored  tended  to  disruption  of  the  thing  they 
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believed  in  and  loved.  On  the  other  hand  Polk  frowned  upon  the 
schemes  and  agitations  which  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  domestic 
institutions  existing  in  other  sections.  He  said,  *tt   the  compro- 
mises of  the  Constitution  be  preserved,  if  sectional  jealousies  and 
heartburnings  be  discountenanced,  if  our  laws  be  just  and  the 
Government  be  practically  administered  strictly  within  the  limits  of 
power  prescribed  for  it,  we  may  discard  all  apprehension  for  the 
safety  of  the  Union. »  There  were  a  lot  of  "ifs"  to  be  guarded 
against • 

In  October  1845  Texas  ratified  annexation  on  the  Tyler  plan. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  squabbling  as  to  where  the  credit  belonged, 
whether  to  Calhoun,  Tyler  or  ex-President  Jackson. 

Then  the  fight  really  began  between  the  pros  and  cons. 

Polk  sent  Zachary  Taylor  to  the  Bio  Grande  where  the  latter 
waited  for  an  event*  It  soon  came  when  the  Mexicans  attacked  a 
skirmishing  force  and  the  'great  rehearsal*  for  the  Civil  War  was 
on.  With  Taylor  and  Scott  sweeping  all  before  them  the  onesided 
struggle  was  soon  over. 

The  list  of  officers  in  the  American  Army  read  like  a  "Who's 
Who"  of  the  Civil  War.  William  Tecumseh  Sherman  in  his  Memoirs  lists 
later  leaders,  among  which  were  General  Bragg,  Fighting  Joe  Hooker, 
Albert  Sydney  Johnson,  and  Daniel  Harvey  Hill*  Among  others  were 
General  Grant,  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  General  Frank  Gardner, 
Stonewall  Jackson,  Lieut.  General  Holmes,  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard, 
Lieut,  General  Pemberton,  Richard  Stoddard  Swell,  General  George 
Crittenden,  General  S.  B.  Buckner,  J»  E.  Johnson,  A*  S.  Johnson, 
David  E.  Twiggs,  George  Longstreet,  George  Picket,  General  Meade, 
George  B.  McClellan,  Winfield  Scott  Hancock,  C.  P.  Stone,  Z.  B. 
Tower,  Phil  Kearney,  General  Thomas  P.  TcGruder,  John  R.  Kenley, 
Admiral  Farragutt,  John  Americus  Winslow  and  Admiral  David  Dixon 
Porter. 

U.  S.  Grant  in  his  "Memoirs"  3tated  that  in  the  West  Point 
classes  of  from  1840  to  I846,  the  classes  that  were  there  during  his 
four  years,  there  were  more  than  fifty  who  afterwards  became  generals 
on  one  side  or  the  other  in  the  rebellion,  many  of  whom  had  high 
commands. 

Polk  asked  Congress  for  two  million  dollars  to  be  paid  to  Mexico 
as  soon  as  the  peace  treaty  was  signed.  This  was  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  New  Mexico  and  California.  The  purpose  was  not  openly  stat- 
ed but  was  suggested. 

Again  the  slavery  question  injected  itself.  White  of  New  York 
claimed  that  Polk  had  projected,  planned  and  provoked  war  long  before 
Congress  had  been  consulted  in  the  matter.  He  claimed  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  was  to  extend  slave  holding  territory  and  challenged 
a  Democrat  to  propose  an  amendment  which  would  exclude  slavery  from 
territory  to  be  acquired.  Wilmot  of  Pennsylvania  accepted  the 
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challenge  by  offering  the  famous  and  greatly  controversial  Wilmot 
Proviso  that  slavery  should  not  be  permitted  in  any  territory  to  be 
acquired  from  Mexico* 

The  President  considered  the  Wilmot  Proviso  to  be  a  mischievous 
and  foolish  amendment.  He  asked,  "What  connection  slavery  had  with 
making  peace  with  Mexico  is  difficult  to  conceive*.  The  Proviso  was 
passed  in  the  House  but  was  defeated  in  the  Senate*  After  repeated 
attompts  in  which  the  Proviso  was  passed  in  the  House  and  defeated 
in  the  Senate,  the  Herns©  acquiesced  in  the  Senate  Bill  without  the 
Proviso.  During  the  debate  acrimonious  threats  of  dis-union  and  civil 
war  were  the  rule.  The  fight  was  now  out  in  the  open.  The  Southern 
position  developed  from  "no  interference  within  existing  limits  to 
extension,  and  finally  to  no  interference  anywhere  as  provided  for  in 
the  Dred  Scott  decision." 

Along  with  the  acquisition  of  New  Mexico  and  California,  the 
Oregon  Boundary  dispute  was  settled  with  Great  Britain.  Polk  by 
passing  the  buck  to  Congress,  accepted  a  settlement  that  he  had  said  he 
never  would  agree  to.  While  there  was  little  chance  that  slavery  would 
ever  be  profitable  or  even  be  introduced  into  the  Oregon  Territory, 
Southern  leaders  fought  vigorously  for  the  principle  of  unrestricted 
territory,  7/ilmot  claimed  full  power  of  Congress  to  exclude  slavery 
from  all  territory.  Calhoun  and  his  followers  denied  in  toto  such 
power.  Nothing  could  be  conceded  by  the  South  even  where  there  was  no 
prospect  of  slavery. 

By  a  codicil  to  an  appropriation  bill  the  name  of  the  obscure 
Pennsylvania  Congressman  became  immortal.  Every  schoolboy  recalls 
the  name  of  Wilmot  even  if  in  a  short  time  he  has  forgotten  the  context 
and  can't  tell  whether  it  refers  to  a  breakfast  food  or  an  athlete. 

When  Calhoun  urged  for  action  to  stop  Northern  aggression  Polk 
announced,  "Any  movement  which  tended  to  violence  or  dis-union  of  the 
States  would  find  him  fighting  with  all  of  the  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment * " 

It  was  in  this  administration  that  slavery  advanced  to  the 
position  with  the  Southerners  of  *a  positive  good". 

The  Congressional  discussion  of  the  Oregon  question  brought  forth 
charges  and  countercharges  of  the  indifference  of  Southern  men  if  Texas 
could  be  gained  and  of  Northern  members  if  Oregon  could  be  added. 
Rhett,  the  fire-eater,  said  of  Oregon,  "For  that  territory  we  care  but 
little  since  it  is  not  probable  that  a  single  planter  would  desire  to 
set  his  foot  within  its  limits.  But  the  right  is  important  because  it 
refers  to  the  future  acouisition  of  territory;  and  by  refusing  to 
acknowledge  the  obligation  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  you  force  upon 
the  whole  question  of  power" • 

The  whole  question  of  acquisition  of  new  territories  roused  to  a 
high  pitch  the  passions  of  the  slave  and  anti-slave  forces.  The  Align- 
ment was  strictly  on  geographical  lines. 
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One  writer  states,  "In  taking  his  stand  against  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  to  all  territory,  it  was  evident  that  the  President  was 
animated,  not  by  a  wish  to  extend  slavery  but  to  preserve  the  Union." 
In  the  larger  part  of  the  area  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  produc- 
tion made  it  certain  that  slavery  could  not  exist,  in  the  remainder 
it  was  probable  that  it  could  not.  Thus  Polk  set  his  face  against 
Southern  agitators  and  Northern  fanatics.  (George  Fort  Milton, 
"The  "Eve  of  Conflict") 

Polk  urged  the  admission  of  California  to  statehood  and  a  terri- 
torial government  for  New  Mexico*.  Congress  adjourned  and  left  these 
matters  for  Polk's  successor. 

In  his  third  annual  message  Polk  said,,  "How  unimportant  are  all 
our  differences  of  opinion  on  minor  questions  of  public  policy  com- 
pared with  the  preservation,  and  how  scrupulously  we  should  avoid 
all  agitating  topics  which  may  tend  to  distract  and  divide  us  into 
contending  parties,  separating  by  geographical  lines,  whereby  it  may 
be  weakened  or  endangered."  This  was  consistent  but  was  whistling  in 
the  wind.  In  1848  his  message  advocated  non-interference  with  slavery. 
He  never  could  see  where  it  was  anything  but  a  scheme  of  designing  men 
to  fight  for  office  spoils. 

De  Voto  in  "His  Year  of  Decision"  wrote,  "That  year  forces  were 
let  loose  which  rendered  inevitable  the  Civil  War.  The  winning  of  the 
West,  the  struggle  for  control  of  territory  by  opposing  forces-slave  and 
free-resulting  in  all  that  followed— the  compromise  of  1850,  Kansas- 
Nebraska,  squatter  sovereignty,  Republic  Party,  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
winning  of  the  West  made  the  United  States  a  continental  nation,  in- 
capable of  successful  division." 

A  collateral  result  of  Polk's  policy  in  the  acquisition  of 
Texas,  New  Mexico  and  California  was  that  it  made  Mexico  thoroughly 
indifferent  to  the  Southern  cause  when  solicited  for  help  during  the 
Civil  War. 

As  Grant  said  in  his  "Memoirs",  "The  Southern  Rebellion  was 
largely  the  outgrowth  of  the  Mexican  War," 

However  much  the  Mexican  War  may  be  deprecated  as  an  unwarranted 
act  of  aggression  by  a  strong  nation  against  a  weaker  one,  the  result 
was  good  from  a  geographical  and  national  viewpoint.  Without  this  and 
the  immense  gain  in  territory  it  was  probably  inevitable  that  this 
territory  should  some  day  be  acquired  by  the  United  States.  It  was 
seemingly  also  inevitable  that  the  struggle  of  the  North  and  South 
would  result  in  civil  war.  But  Polk's  administration,  most  assuredly, 
had  a  great  influence  on  the  later  events. 
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TAYLOR  AND  FIIXMORB 


Zachary  Taylor  was  known  as  the  hero  of  the  Mexican  War.  That  was 
about  all  that  was  known  of  him.  Few  knew  whether  he  was  a  Whig  or  a 
Democrat.  He  hardly  knew  himself .  He  had  never  voted  at  a  National 
election  and  had  evinced  n«  interest  in  politics.  When  Thurlow  Weed, 
the  political  wizard  of  New  York,  groomed  Taylor  for  the  Presidency  he 
had  a  hard  time  to  keep  Taylor  from  making  statements  that  showed  his 
independence  of  party.  Taylor's  idea  was  that  if  he  were  to  be  Presi- 
dent, ho  would  be  President  of  all  the  people  regardless  of  party.  He 
was  anything  but  a  strong  party  man  although  ho  was  convinced  that  a 
few  more  years  of  Democratic  rule  would  leave  nothing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion except  its  name. 

Not  too  much  might  be  expected  from  such  a  President  but  Taylor 
proved  to  have  unexpected  strength,  even  if  unaccompanied  by  political 
finesse. 

Neither  candidate  discussed  the  extension  of  slavery  in  the  cam- 
paign. Because  he  was  a  slave  owner,  Taylor  was  believed  to  be  favor- 
able to  the  Southern  cause.  Cass  was  known  as  a  Northern  man  with 
Southern  sympathies. 

In  his  inaugural  address  Taylor  emphasized,  "preserve,  protect 
and  defend  the  Federal  Union  -  the  paramount  object  of  our  hopes  and 
affections".  He  did  not  propose  to  have  his  administration  directed 
to  the  support  of  any  section  or  local  interest. 

From  a  slave  owner  this  was  treachery  to  the  South. 

"Nor  did  it  take  him  many  months  to  discern  that  what  the  Country 
needed  was  not  pacification  nor  the  plausible  bargain  of  principle,  but 
a  loyal  acquiescence  in  nature  and  right."  A  Slave  owner  himself,  he 
yet  felt  that  slavery  ought  not  to  be  extended.  A  soldier,  he  felt 
ready  to  lead  the  forces  of  the  Union  in  his  own  person  if  bis  section 
rebelled  and  to  pour  his  own  blood  in  defense  of  the  flag".  (Schuler, 
"Eighty  Years") 

This  advanced  position  was  the  result  of  growth.  On  August  16, 
1847  he  said,  "I  see  no  objection  to  reasonable  discussion  of  Southern 
institutions  by  the  people  of  the  North  but  if  they  go  beyond  that 
point  where  resistance  becomes  right  and  proper,  let  the  South  act 
boldly  and  decisively,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  if  necessary,  as  the 
Union  in  that  case  will  be  blown  to  atoms.   But  I  pray  God  that  this 
state  of  things  will  not  come  in  my  day,  or  in  your  day." 

In  his  annual  message  in  December  he  wanted  discussion  postponed 
until  California  and  New  Mexico  applied  for  statehood.  "But  the 
attachment  to  the  Union  of  the  States  should  be  habitually  fostered  in 
every  American  heart— in  my  judgement  its  dissolution  would  be  the 
greatest  of  calamities,  and  to  avert  that  should  be  the  study  of  every 
American.  Upon  its  preservation  must  depend  our  own  happiness  and  that 
of  countless  generations  to  come.  Whatever  dangers  may  threaten  it, 
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I  shall  stand  by  it  and  maintain  it  in  its  integrity  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  obligations  imposed  on  me  by  the  Constitution." 

Taylor  told  Thurlow  Weed  that  it  had  become  his  duty  to  look  care- 
fully into  the  merits  of  the  controversy  and  had  satisfied  himself  that 
the  exactions  and  purposes  of  the  South  were  intolerant  and  revolution- 
ary. In  the  South,  not  the  North,  lay  the  danger  of  the  Union* 

Undoubtedly  Taylor  was  influenced  by  Thurlow  Weed  and  Senator 
Seward.  The  President  was  bluntly  honest  in  wanting  to  know.  "Seward 
and  Weed  supplied  the  acumen  and  good  sense  to  the  Taylor  administration" . 
(George  Fort  Milton,  "The  Eve  of  Conflict") 

In  a  letter  to  Jefferson  Davis,  April  20,  1848  he  wrote,  "This 
Wilmot  question  should  not  have  been  agitated,  nature  has  so  arranged 
matters  in  the  ceded  territory,  which  will  prevent  the  existence  of 
slavery  in  any  portion  of  it;  for  no  one  while  in  his  senses  will 
carry  his  slaves  there  unless  he  wished  to  get  them  out  of  reach  of 
some  civil  process;  this  Proviso  was  gotten  up  with  no  other  object 
but  to  array  the  North  against  the  South  and  I  much  fear  its  injurious 
effects  before  it  is  finally  disposed  of."  However  Taylor  believed  that 
the  matter  should  be  left  to  Congress. 

The  carry-over  of  the  Polk  rehearsal  came  with  increased  force 
and  bitterness.  Polk  had  tried  to  buy  Cuba.  Taylor  insisted  upon 
strict  neutrality  and  the  arrest  of  all  who  violated  it.  He  was  ready 
to  back  his  order  with  force.  That  was  not  too  pleasing  to  the  South 
for  it  wanted  Cuba  for  further  slave  expansion. 

The  great  fight  was  over  the  terms  of  admission  to  statehood  of 
the  recently  acquired  Mexican  territory.  California  was  knocking  on 
the  door  for  admission  as  a  free  State.  The  South  would  consent  to  ad- 
mission of  California  only  as  a  part  of  an  agreement  that  would  guar- 
antee the  South  all  of  the  rights  and  privileges  which  they  felt  had  been, 
and  were  endangered.  In  the  oral  struggle  the  determination  to  secede 
was  freely  voiced. 

On  February  23,  1850,  Stephens  and  Toombs  of  Georgia  who  opposed 
Taylor's  plans — to  admit  California  and  take  up  other  matters  as  they 
came— called  to  argue  him  out  of  his  position.  Taylor  held  firm,  stated 
that  he  would  approve  any  constitutional  bill  passed  by  Congress  and 
would  faithfully  execute  the  laws  of  the  Country.  The  visitors  talked 
of  secession.  Taylor  informed  them,  "If  it  became  necessary,  in  execut- 
ing the  laws  he  would  take  command  of  the  army  himself,  and  that,  if 
they  were  taken  in  rebellion  against  the  Union  he  would  hang  them  with 
less  reluctance  than  he  had  hanged  deserters  and  spies  in  Mexico." 

If  things  came  to  the  worst,  Taylor  had  a  definite  plan.  He 
planned  a  complete  blockade  of  ports  and  collection  of  all  duties  on  all 
goods  going  in  and  coming  out.  Thus  he  proposed  to  win  without  shedding 
blood . 

After  other  attempts  of  settlement  had  failed,  Henry  Clay  came  up 
with  his  famous  compromise.  He  proposed: 
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1.  California  be  admitted  with  no  slavery  restriction. 

2.  The  remainder  of  the  cession  he  admitted  without  any 
slavery  restrictions. 

3.  Compromise  the  Texas-New  Mexico  boundary  line  by  payment 
of  part  of  the  Texas  debt. 

4»  A  strict  Fugitive  Slave  law. 

5.  Abolish  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  no 
interference  with  the  slave  trade  among  the  Slave  States. 

Then  ensued  two  months  of  discussion  in  an  armed  camp  where  members 
carried  loaded  pistols  and  bowie  knives.  There  was  a  deadlock.  The 
South  said  "No  free  States."  The  North  said  "No  extention". 

Then  Clay  secured  the  help  of  Daniel  Webster  \7ho  made  his  famous 
Seventh  of  March  speech  in  favor  of  the  compromise.  Webster  took  the 
stand  that  the  Wilmot  Proviso  was  useless  as  nature  had  determined  the 
slavery  question  in  the  ceded  territory.  "I  would  not  take  pains  to  use- 
lessly affirm  an  ordinance  of  Nature,  nor  re-enact  the  will  of  God." 
This  was  in  line  with  Taylor's  thought. 

The  President  opposed  the  Clay  compromise  in  favor  of  his  own  plan. 
Finally  in  May  there  was  an  open  breach  between  Taylor  and  Clay. 

There  was  not  too  much  difference  between  the  plans  of  Taylor  and 
Clay,  but  another  feature  was  involved.  Who  was  to  be  the  National  head, 
Taylor  or  Clay?  Then  too,  Taylor  felt  that  the  question  of  secession 
must  be  settled  and  might  as  well  be  settled  then.  There  was  certainly 
no  element  of  procrastination  or  compromise  and  no  element  of  fear  or 
timidity  on  the  part  of  the  President. 

The  deadlock  was  broken  only  by  the  death  of  the  President.  What 
the  result  of  the  deadlock  would  have  been  had  Taylor  lived  is  conjec- 
ture. Three  possibilities  could  have  resulted. 

1.  The  question  of  secession  would  have  been  settled  then 
and  there,  or, 

2.  Taylor's  actions  would  have  brought  on  the  Civil  War  then 
and  there,  or, 

3.  His  death  postponed  the  war  for  ten  years  and  educated 
the  North  and  gave  it  time  to  prepare  for  the  struggle 
when  it  did  come. 

A  good  argument  could  be  had  for  and  against  all  three  issues. 

James  Schuler  in  "Eighty  Years  of  Union"  said,  "Had  Webster  and 
Clay  -  or  either  of  them  -  stood  by  their  President  history  might  have 
vindicated  a  policy  against  which  rebellion  had  no  just  cause  of  appeal," 
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Abraham  Lincoln  in  an  eulogy  of  the  late  President  said,  "I  fear 
the  one  great  question  of  the  day  is  not  now  so  likely  to  be  partially 
acquiesced  in  by  the  different  sections  as  it  would  have  been  could 
General  Taylor  have  been  spared  to  us." 

We  may  reach. our  own  conclusions. 

When  Millard  Fillnore  succeeded  Taylor  there  was  a  different  story. 
First  of  all,  Fillnore  had  parted  company  with  Thurlow  Weed  who  had 
nursed  hin  along  to  this  point.  Fillnore  had  been  shut  out  of  New  York 
patronage  during  the  Taylor  tie-up  with  Weed  and  Sev/ard.  He  was  against 
the  things  which  this  duo  had  favored.  Then  too,  he  was  looking  ahead  to 
a  renonination  and  realized  that  he  nust  find  favor  with  the  South  if 
this  were  to  eventuate. 

Fillnore  was  easily  swayed  by  Clay  and  Webster  and  the  temporizing 
policy  of  the  Whig  party.  This  party  had  no  well  defined  policy  or  pro- 
gran  other  than  to  keep  in  office. 

Buchanan  at  a  later  date  referred  to  a  speech  of  Fillmore's  in 
which  Fillmore  said,  "that  if  the  Northern  sectional  party  should  succeed 
it  would  lead  inevitably  to  the  destruction  of  this  beautiful  fabric, 
reared  by  our  fathers,  cemented  by  their  blood  and  bequeathed  to  us  as  a 
priceless  heritage." 

When  the  Compromise  was  submitted  to  hin  in  a  series  of  bills  Fill- 
more signed  them*  And  the  claim  was  made  that  the  slavery  issue  had  been 
settled  for  all  time.   However  it  did  not  meet  with  universal  approval 
either  in  the  North  or  South.  Several  Southern  States,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia  and  Mississippi  called  conventions  to  see  what  should  be  done. 
Due  to  the  distance  from  these  territories  and  the  unusual  prosperity 
of  the  South  at  the  tine,  no  definite  action  was  taken. 

Fillmore  failed  to  go  far  enough  to  please  the  South  and  too  far 
to  retain  the  favor  of  the  North.  As  a  result  he  did  not  get  the  nom- 
ination. 

The  later  record  of  Fillnore  was  as  eratic  as  it  had  been  up  to 
this  tine.  In  1856  he  was  the  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
"Know  Nothing"  Party  and  carried  only  the  State  of  Maryland.  In  i860 
he  favored  Lincoln  and  in  I864  switched  to  McClellan.  But  his  real  place 
after  his  retirement  was  that  of  a  private  citizen  in  his  home  town  of 
Buffalo,  New  York* 
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FRANKLIN  PIERCE 


Franklin  Pierce  becane  President  at  a  tine  of  supposed  tranquility. 
The  compromise  of  I850  had  forever  settled  the  slavery  question.  The 
Compromise  had  been  endorsed  by  both  parties  at  the  National  Conventions. 
Pierce  had  been  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  electoral  vote. 

The  new  President's  nomination  was  the  result  of  the  Mexican  afar 
and  some  masterminding  on  the  part  of  his  political  supporters.  A  "Dark 
Horse",  he  was  nominated  when  a  deadlock  arose  among  men  of  much  more 
prominence*  The  South  i?anted  a  safe  man  and  Pierce's  record  qualified 
him.  In  Congress  he  had  opposed  internal  improvements  and  was  a  de- 
pendable party  man.  . 

In  I835  he. made  a  speech  exoriating  abolitionists.  "He  was  un- 
willing that  any  imputation  should  rest  upon  the  North  in  consequence  of 
the  misguided  and  fanatical  zeal  of  a  few*  who  he  believed,  had  done 
incalculable  mischief  and  whose  movements,  he  knew,  received  no  more 
sanction  in  the  North  than  they  did  in  the  South.  In  New  Hampshire 
there  is  not  one  in  a  hundred  who  does  not  entertain  the  most  sacred 
regard  for  the  rights  of  their  Southern  brethen— nay,  not  one  in  five 
hundred  who  would  not  have  those  rights  protected  at  any  and  every  hazard." 

In  I836  the  Pinckney  report  stated,  "A  choice  must  be  made  between 
the  suppression  of  abolitionism  and  the  destruction  of  the  Union.  All 
papers  referring  to  slavery  or  abolition  shall  without  being  either 
printed  or  referred,  be  laid  on  the  table  and  that  no  further  action 
whatsoever  shall  be  had  thereon."  The  House  accepted  this  "gag"  rule 
and  Pierce  was  in  hearty  accord.  He  was  one  of  these  who  carried  this 
measure  by  a  vote  of  11?  to  68. 

In  the  Senate  he  voted  for  Calhoun's  six  resolutions  which  desig- 
nated slavery  as  an  institution  subject  only  to  State  control.  To 
Pierce,  slavery  agitation  was  the  work  of  a  few  misguided  fanatics, 
joined  by  political  schemers  who  sought  to  overthrow  the  Democratic  Party. 

In  1844  he  wrote  a  letter  against  the  annexation  of  Texas  but  in 
1845  when  Congressman  Hale  of  New  Hampshire  opposed  annexation,  pierce 
organized  the  campaign  that  took  Hale  out  of  office,  and  secured  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  Annexation  of  Texas  by  the  New  Hampshire  State  Democratic 
Convention* 

In  this  State  Convention  of  1846*  which  Pierce  dominated*  they  re- 
solved, "That  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  reference  to  slavery  rests 
with  the  States  and  Territories  within  which  it  exists  -  that,  whatever 
parties  may  profess  it  is  only  as  citizens  of  such  States  and  Territories 
that  the  members  of  those  parties  may  efficiently  influence  that  policy-* 
and  that  any  external  agitation,  by  exciting  the  prejudices  of  the  slave- 
holding  communities,  while  it  may  endanger  the  Union,  tends  rather  to 
fasten  than  destroy  the  bonds  of  the  enslaved." 

Prior  to  the  nominating  convention  of  1852  he  gave  assurances  to 
the  South  that  he  was  in  favor  of  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law. 
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He  also  wrote  to  Robert  Scott,  a  Richmond  editor*  for  publication, 
"I  believe  there  will  be  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  South  to  press 
resolutions  unnecessarily  offensive  to  the  sentiments  of  the  North.  But 
can  we  say  so  much  for  our  side?  Will  the  North  come  cheerfully  up  to 
the  mark  of  Constitutional  rights?" 

Pierce  was  elected  by  the  South*  In  the  free  States  there  were 
14*000  more  votes  cast  against  him  than  for  him.  Of  course,  he  carried 
the  Northern  States  because  his  opposition  was  split.  His  total  major- 
ity was  only  about  50,000  votes. 

In  his  inaugural  address  the  new  President  said,  "I  believe  that 
involuntary  servitude  as  it  exists  in  this  Confederacy  is  recognized  by 
the  Constitution.  I  believe'- that' it  stands  like  any  other  admitted  right, 
and  that  the  states  in  which  it  exists  are  entitled  to  sufficient  remed- 
ies to  enforce  the  Constitutional  provisions.  I  hold  the  laws  of  1850, 
commonly  called  the  Compromise  measures,  are  strictly  Constitutional  and 
to  be  unhesitatingly  carried  into  effect.  I  fervently  hope  that  the 
question  of  slavery  is  at  rest  and  that  no  sectional  or  ambitious  or 
fanatical  excitement  may  again  threaten  the  durability  of  our  institu- 
tions or  obscure  the  light  of  our  prosperity."  His  use  of  the  term 
"Confederacy"  may  have  had  some  significance. 

The  influence  in  his  new  cabinet  was  preponderantly  Southern.  The 
strongest  man  in  it  was  Jefferson  Davis,  Secretary  of  War.  Other  members 
were  Marcy  of  New  York,  Secretary  of  State;  James  Guthrie  of  Kentucky, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  James  Cochran  Dobbin  of  North  Carolina,.  , 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  As  early  as  April  his  oppointments  were  criticis- 
ed because  of  the  proponderance  of  States  Rights  men,  and  scarcity  of  South- 
ern  Unionists  as  well  as  Northern  Anti-extension  Democrats* 

Again  slavery  showed  itself  to  be  an  aggressive  force  bent  upon 
dominating  the  National  policy.  Pierce  did  his  part  to  make  it  sure. 
The  result  was  the  union  of  all  anti-slavery  forces  into  a  united  party 
that  scared  the  South  in  I856  and  won  in  i860.  The  passage  of  the  Kansas  - 
Nebraska  Bill,  embodying  the  Popular  Sovereignty  of  Douglas,  clinched  the 
issue  of  solidifying  Northern  opposition  and  the  founding  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party. 

Like  Polk,  the  President  refused  to  consider  the  tide  of  Northern 
feeling  as  anything  but  misguided  and  mistaken  prejudice,  fostered  by 
disappointed  and  designing  demogogues » 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  his  close  friend,  wrote,  "He  (Pierce)  looks 
upon  slavery  as  one  of  those  evils  which  Divine  Providence  does  not  have 
to  be  remedied  by  human  contrivance,  but  which  in  its  own  good  time,  by 
some  means  impossible  to  be  anticipated  when  all  of  its  uses  have  been 
fulfilled,  it  come  to  vanish  like  a  dream."  This  was  a  comfortable  way 
in  which  to  avoid  responsibility. 

Caleb  Cushing,  the  Attorney  General,  reflecting  the  opinion  of  the 
administration  wrote,  "The  dangerous  element  of  abolition  shall  be 
crushed  out."  He  was  answered,  "When  the  powers  that  he  avow  that  any 
party,  especially  if  it  be  a  great  moral  question,  shall  be  suppressed 
and  crushed  by  proscription-all  history  shows  that  the  attempt  must  fail. 
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I  think  the  course  taken  will  hasten  another  anti-slavery  movement ,  more 
violent  than  any  we  have  witnessed." 

In  1854  fierce  supported  the  enforcement  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
in  Boston.  He  sent  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  United  States  to  super- 
vise Federal  protection  and  furnished  a  revenue  cutter  to  carry  slaves 
back  to  Virginia.  In  this  he  was  well  within  the  law  and  the  Constitu- 
tion but  it  made  no  friends  in  New  England. 

On  January  4t  1854 ♦  Douglas  reported  the  Kansas -Nebraska  Bill  but 
with  no  reference  to  the  Missouri  Compromise.   On  January  l6,  Dixon  of 
Kentucky  gave  notice  that  coupled  with  that  bill  he  would  move  that  the 
Missouri  Compromise  be  repealed,  and  that  the  citizens  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  take  and  hold  slaves  within  any  of  the  territories.  The 
avowed  intent  was  —  not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  territory  or  State, 
and  not  to  exclude  it  therefrom;  but  to  leave  the  people  free  to  regulate 
their  own  domestic  institutions  in  their  otvn  way. 

Douglas  and  other  supporters  of  this  repeal  felt  that  it  was 
necessary  to  secure  the  endorsement  of  the  President.  Through  Jefferson 
Davis  a  conference  was  arranged  with  the  President.  He  agreed  to  the 
revocation  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  Douglas  insured  against  a  Presi- 
dential "change  of  mind"  by  having  Pierce  write  the  amendment. 

This  was  a  concession  that  even  the  Southerners  had  not  asked. 
Previously  even  Jefferson  Davis  had  only  asked  for  the  extension  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  to  the  Pacific. 

Pierce,  committed  to  the  repeal,  used  patronage  with  great  dis- 
crimination and  also  made  the  passage  of  the  bill  a  test  of  party  loyalty- 
The  passage  of  the  bill  meant  the  possible  admission  of  slavery  into  all 
the  present  and  future  territories  of  the  United  States,  including 
future  acquisitions.  It  might  eventually  involve  the  re-opening  of  the 
slave  trade  whicn  «ven  then  was  being  advocated  by  some  of  the  Southern 
men. 

In  a  message  to  Congress  Pierce  placed  the  blame  for  the  troubles 
in  Kansas  on  the  shoulders  of  the  anti-slavery  settlers.  In  part  he  was 
right . 

McClure  wrote,  "The  Civil  War  might  have  been  postponed  if  the 
President  had  stood  by  the  Compromise  of  18_50.  The  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  re-opened  the  whole  matter." 

Toombs  of  Georgia  characterized  Pierce's  attitude,  "His  policy 
toward  the  whole  matter  showed  fickleness,  weakness,  folly  and  vacilla- 
tion." 

With  this  apparent  opposition  it  is  small  wonder  that  a  number  of 
strong  men  were  driven  from  the  Party.  Hamilton  and  Fessenden  of  Maine 
were  among  this  group. 

Pierce  stirred  the  North  and  made  the  United  States  almost  ridi- 
culous in  the  manner  in  which  he  tried  to  secure  Cuba.  The  whole  affair 
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was  badly  handled  by  the  emissaries  in  Europe.  Buchanan,  Mason  and  Soule 
announced  the  "Ostend  Manifesto",  to  secure  Cuba  by  purchase  or  diplo- 
matic measures  if  possible,  if  not,  then  by  force.  "Under  certain  con- 
ditions we  shall  be  justified  in  wresting  Cuba  from  Spain  if  we  possess 
the  power.* 

This  led  to  another  storm  in  the  North  inasmuch  as  they  felt  that 
the  acquisition  of  Cuba  was  simply  another  measure  to  add  slave  states 
to  the  South.  Seward  claimed  that  fierce  offered  Spain  two  million 
dollars  for  Cuba  so  that  two  new  slave  states  might  be  brought  into  the 
Union,  and  that  -fierce  threatened  other  European  nations  with  war  if  they 
should  interfere  with  the  American  plan. 

There  is  not  sufficient  time,  nor  is  there  need  here  to  go  into  the 
details  of  the  fight  over  the  control  of  Kansas  by  the  conflicting 
parties.  The  record  shows  that  throughout  Pierce  favored  the  slavery 
party  and  excoriated  the  Northern  forces  as  responsible  for  all  of  the 
events  in  Bleeding  Kansas.  He  characterized  the  "Topeka  Conference" 
(of  the  anti-slavery  men)  as  treason  and  rebellion. 

By  the  Fall  of  1856  Pierce  had  pretty  well  succeeded  in  alienating 
all  of  his  former  Northern  friends.  New  England  felt  that  he  had  be- 
trayed them.  "He  has  deserted  his  native  State,  his  native  New  England  - 
to  immolate  himself  upon  the  alter  of  slavery."  And  too,  many  of  his 
friends  of  1852  had  died,  moved,  been  defeated  or  just  deserted. 

In  his  final  message  to  Congress  he  lectured  the  Republicans.  He 
"condemed  the  idea  of  the  organizing  in  these  United  States  on  mere 
geographical  parties,  of  marshalling  in  hostile  array  toward  each  other 
the  different  parts  of  the  Country.  Their  course,  unconsciously  and 
indirectly,  step  by  step,  had  been  leading  to  ultimate  dis-union  and 
civil  war."  In  his  opinion  the  whole  anti-slavery  agitation  was  little 
else  than  an  attempt  of  a  portion  of  the  States  by  a  sectional  organ- 
ization and  movement,  to  usurp  control  of  the  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  slavery  everywhere.  He  considered  this  wanton  aggression 
and  sure  to  lead  to  civil  war  and  dis-union.  (Frederick  Bancroft — 
Life  of  William  Seward). 

Two  other  events  happened  during  the  Pierce  administration  that 
had  a  profound  effect  upon  arousing  Northern  passions.  The  attack  of 
Brooks  upon  Sumner  of  Massachusetts  and  the  publication  of  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin".  These  events  were  not  the  fault  of  the  President,  or  to  his 
credit,  but  they  were  the  result  of  the  forces  of  the  time. 

Pierce  was  said  to  favor  Jefferson  Davis  for  the  Presidential  nomi- 
nation of  the  Democratic  Party  in  i860.  He  endorsed  the  Southern  Bights 
Platform.  After  the  nominations  he  favored  Breckenridge. 

His  attitude  throughout,  and  after  retiring  from  the  Presidency 
was  that  the  North  was  the  aggressor  and  the  South  was  the  injured  party. 
The  North  must  be  set  right  before  any  appeal  could  be  made  to  the  South. 

When  the  Civil  War  finally  evolved  he  said,  "To  the  war  I  give  no 
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countenance,  no  support  to  any  possible  extent  in  any  possible  way- 
except  the  inevitable  taxation  which  seems  likely  to  bankrupt  all. 
Come  what  may,  the  foul  schemes  of  Northern  Abolitionism  which  we  have 
resisted  for  so  many  years,  are  not  to  be  consumated  by  arm  on  bloody 
fields  through  any  aid  of  mine.11 

He  later  had  an  idea  that  the  living  ex-Presidents  should  get 
together  and  take  steps  to  end  the  war.  But  when  Van  Buren  and  others 
refused  to  undertake  any  steps  of  this  nature  he  further  withdrew. 
While  Pierce  did  nothing  to  aid  the  Northern  forces  he  certainly  com- 
mitted no  overt  act  against  them.  He  was  in  great  disfavor  among  his 
own  people  but  this  was  more  of  an  emotional  than  a  rational  attitude. 

He  came  into  the  Presidency  with  the  idea  that  he  was  to  save  the 
Country  and  that  he  could  do  it.  His  failure  preyed  upon  an  emotional 
and  unstable  nature.  His  home  influences  were  depressive.  He  was  out 
of  step  and  out  of  sympathy  with  his  immediate  constituency.  He  failed 
to  evaluate  properly  the  principals  and  depth  of  feeling  of  the  opposing 
forces.  The  influences  preying  upon  him  were  too  onesided.  Where 
firmness  might  have  been  effective  he  was  weak  and  at  the  same  time, 
stubborn.  In  all,  he  lacked  capacity  for  the  great  task  and  responsib- 
ility confronting  him.  As  a  result  he  muddled  matters  and  drove  apart 
irrepairably  the  contending  parties. 
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JAMES  BUCHANAN 


"Whenever  there  shall  be  written  a  complete  and  authoritative 
anatomy- of  ineptitude,  its  center  chapter  will  concern  itself  with  the 
life  and  public  services  of  Janes  Buchanan.  His  portrait  affords  a 
character  study  in  kindly  weakness  and  of  vague  vacillation. 
Buchanan  was  constitutionally  weak".  This  cones  from  a  nan  Southern 
in  his  sympathies,  Stryker  in  his  "Andrew  Johnson". 

McComick  in  his  Life  of  James  K.  Polk  says  of  Buchanan,  "With 
a  timidity  which  caused  him  to  quail  before  responsibility  he  combined 
an  obstinacy  and  a  petulance  which  manifested  themselves  in  obstructive 
tactics  and  petty  insolence." 

Polk  in  his  diary  says  of  Buchanan  after  having  him  in  his  cabinet 
for  four  years  as  Secretary  of  State,  "Mr.  Buchanan  is  an  able  man  but 
in  small  matters  without  judgement  and  sometimes  acts  like  an  old  maid 
maid • " 

Douglas  said,  "To  differ  with  the  President  is  treason  and  he  who 
does  so  is  reviled.  I  wonder  if  the  fool  will  ever  discover  that  in 
this  he  only  makes  his  own  course  the  more  odious." 

Still  another  writer  says,  "Andrew  Jackson  had  known  hin  but  did 
not  trust  him.  Polk  made  him  Secretary  of  State  over  Jackson's  protest 
and  regretted  it.  During  the  agitation  for  the  Compromise  of  1850  he 
carried  water  on  both  shoulders.  He  expressed  to  Cobb  of  Georgia  his 
desire  that  the  South  should  show  itself  to  be  in  earnest.  He  was 
playing  for  the  Presidential  nomination  of  I852  and  played  groups,  as 
far  as  he  could,  against  each  of  the  more  prominent  candidates. * 

On  the  other  hand,  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  the  official  biographer, 
paints  Buchanan  in  a  different  light.  To  him  Buchanan  was  able,  con- 
scientious j  a  far  seeing,  decisive  statesman.  In  the  nature  of  things 
much  of  the  treatment  by  Curtis  is  on  the  defensive  and  at  times  apolo- 
getic. 

There  must  be  a  medium.  Buchanan  could  not  have  been  as  futile  as 
some  depicted  him,  nor  as  capable  as  his  biographer  pictures.  Let  us 
look  at  the  record. 

In  a  speech  in  the  campaign  of  1848  he  said,  "History  teaches  us 
that  but  for  the  provision  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  fugitive  slaves 
our  present  Constitution  never  would  have  existed.  Think  ye  that  the 
South  will  tamely  surrender  their  Fugitive  Slave  Law  to  Northern  fanatics 
and  abolitionists?" 

While  out  of  office  at  the  time,  he  successfully  exerted  his  in- 
fluence in  Pennsylvania  against  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  In  1850  he  advocated 
a  more  effective  fugitive  slave  lav/.  He  was  positive  in  his  advocacy  of 
Southern  measures  and  like  so  many  men  of  his  time,  could  not  estimate 
the  real  attitude  of  the  North* 
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An  important  consideration  in  Buchanan's  nomination  in  I856  by  the 
Democratic  Party  was  that  he  had  been  out  of  the  Country,  as  .Ambassador 
to  Great  Britain,  during  the  turmoil  of  the  Pierce  administration.  The 
other  leading  candidates  were  not  "available"  because  they  had  been 
prominent  enough  to  create  party  and  voter  enmities.  Buchanan  was  neutral. 
He  was  acceptable  to  the  South,  for  almost  all  of  his  adult  years  were 
spent  in  political  office  and  his  record  was  sound.  Always  an  ardent 
partisan  he  had  uniformly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  South* 

The  new  Republican  Party  under  the  leadership  of  Fremont  gave  quite 
a  scare  to  the  Democrats  but  that  was  all* 

Alphonse  B«  Miller  in  his  biography  of  Thadeus  Stevens  wrote  of  a 
radical  Republican  and  without  too  much  sympathy  for  the  South,  but  his 

statement  has  some  interest.  He  wrote,  -  «  -  -  "He  (Buohanafl)  was  an 

ideal  choice  (of  the  South)  when  all  they  wanted  was  complaisance.  The 
Democrats  who  really  counted  knew  that  a  victory  for  them  would  mean  the 
immediate  rape  of  Kansas,  the  forced  spread  of  slavery,  the  dominance 
of  the  slave  faction." 

The  Buchanan  Cabinet  showed  the  influence  of  the  South.  Lewis 
Cass,  "the  Northern  man  with  Southern  sympathies",  Secretary  of  State; 
Howell  Cobb  of  Georgia,  Treasurer;  John  B.  Floyd  of  Virginia,  War; 
Isaac  Toucey  of  Connecticut,  Navy;  Arnold  Brown  of  Tennessee,  Postmaster 
General;  Jacob  Thompson  of  Mississippi,  Interior;  Jeremiah  Black  of 
Pennsylvania,  Attorney  General.  Four  from  the  South  and  three  from  the 
North  but  that  only  told  part  of  the  story. 

In  his  inaugural  address  the  new  President  stated  that  "the 
Federal  Constitution  is  a  grant  from  the  States  to  Congress  of  certain 
specific  powers;  and  the  question  whether  the  grant  should  be  liberally 
or  strictly  construed  has  more  or  less  divided  political  parties  from 
the  beginning.  Experience  and  observation  have  convinced  ne  that  a 
strict  construction  of  the  powers  of  Government  is  the  only  true,  as 
well  as  the  only  safe  theory  of  the  Constitution." 

In  this  same  address  he  announced  that  very  shortly  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  would  pass  on  the  future  of  slavery  in  the 
United  States.  He  referred,  of  course,  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision. 
This  decision,  coming  a  few  days  later  said,  "Property  in  slaves  being 
recognized  as  a  right  of  property  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  travelled  with  the  person  of  the  owner  into  a  territory;  and 
while  the  territorian  condition  continued,  such  property  could  not  be 
abolished  by  the  legislation  of  Congress  or  the  legislation  of  the 
territorial  government."  This  decision  threw  all  territories  open  to 
slavery. 

When  Buchanan  made  the  announcement  that  the  Supreme  Court  would 
render  its  decision  he  showed  that  he  had  a  knowledge  that  was  not 
shared  by  anyone  but  the  Court  itself.  It  was  generally  supposed  that 
the  Court  would  say,  "No  jurisdiction"  as  Taney  had  done  in  1851.  But 
Buchanan  had  said  that  the  decision  would  settle  the  slavery  question. 
It  was  stated  at  the  time  that  the  President  had  no  inside  information, 
but  correspondence  in  the  Library  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Societyf 
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brought  to  light  in  1910,  showed  that  Justice  Catron  had  detailed  each 
progressive  step  to  Buchanan  and  supplied  a  paragraph  to  be  put  in  the 
inaugural  address.  There  is  evidence  that  Justice  Greer  was  influenced 
by  Buchanan,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  Justice  Catron. 

Hendrick  in  his  "Bulwark  of  the  Republic"  states,  "His  willingness 
to  accept  the  decision  meant  nothing  except  that  inasmuch  as  the  Court 
agreed  with  him,  he  would  accept  the  decision." 

According  to  James  Bush  Henry,  Secretary  of  the  President,  "Mr. 
Buchanan  was  also  preparing  his  address  with  his  usual  care  and  pain- 
staking. It  underwent  no  change  after  he  reached  National  Hotel  in 
Washington,  except  that  he  inserted  a  clause  in  regard  to  the  question 
then  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  as  one  that  would  dispose  of  a  vexed 
and  dangerous  topic  by  the  highest  judicial  authority  of  the  land-. 

At  first  Buchanan  was  inclined  to  give  Kansas  a  fair  test  of 
squatter  sovereignty,  but  when  pressed  by  Southern  men,  backtracked  and 
left  his  own  agent,  Walker,  high  and  dry.  George  Milton  Fort,  found 
Buchanan,  "frightened  out  of  his  wits." 

Buchanan  then  took  the  position,  "It  has  been  soleraly  adjudged  by 
the  highest  tribunal  known  to  our  laws  that  slavery  exists  in  Kansas  by 
virtue  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Kansas  is,  therefore, 
at  this  moment  as  much  as  a  slave  state  as  Georgia  or  South  Carolina." 

Technically  and  legally  the  President  was  justified  in  his  support 
of  the  slave  parties  Le  Compton  Constitution.  It  was  within  the  letter 
of  the  law,  even  though  as  the  Buchanan  biographer  admits,  it  was  accom- 
panied by  fraud  and  violence.  The  "Topeka  Constitution"  of  the  Anti- 
slavery  people  was  given  no  consideration. 

An  attempt  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  Le  Compton  Constitution 
was  made  in  the  form  of  a  land  bribe.  But  this  was  rejected  by  the  free 
party  voters  and  Kansas  did  not  become  a  State  until  l86l. 

In  a  speech  to  his  neighbors  in  i860  Buchanan  said,  "The  Kansas 
question  is  one  of  the  most  absurd  which  abolition  fanaticism  has  ever 
assumed  to  divide  and  subtract  a  country.  Kansas  might  enter  the  Union 
with  a  free  constitution  today  and  once  admitted,  no  human  power  known 
to  the  Constitution  could  prevent  her  from  establishing  slavery  tomorrow. 
No  free  State  has  ever  contended  that  she  would  not  possess  this  power." 

The  fight  between  Douglas  and  Buchanan  over  State  Sovereignty  left 
much  to  chance.  The  South  preferred  to  stand  on  the  Dred  Scott  Decision, 
the  Alabama  platform  as  a  compact  between  sovereign  and  co-equal  states. 
Citizens  of  every  state  were  entitled  to  entry  into  territory  with  their 
property  of  every  description  and  to  protection  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  that  neither  Congress  nor  its  creature,  a  territorial  legis- 
lature, could  abolish  slavery  in  a  territory. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  one  oould  judge  accurately  how  much  of 
Buchanan's  position  was  based  on  hatred  of  Douglas  and  fear  of  him  as  a 
political  opponent  and  how  much  was  based  on  a  desire  to  secure 
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and  maintain  the  favor  of  the  South,  and  how  much  because  his  best  judge- 
ment led  him  to  believe  that  the  Union  could  be  preserved  only  by  yielding 
to  the  South* 

Events  moved  on.  As  Lincoln  said,  the  Dred  Scott  Decision,  Bleeding 
Kansas,  and  the  Brooks  assault  on  Sumner  became  the  sounding  board  of  the 
next  four  years. 

Two  questions  were  uppermost.  The  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  which 
one  authority  believed  was  contrived  by  some  men  of  the  South  so  as  to 
make  secession  inevitable,  and  the  policy  toward  Fort  Sumter  were  the 
breaking  points. 

South  Carolina  seceded*  The  President  asked  his  Attorney  General 
for  an  opinion  of  the  powers  allowed  the  President  under  the  existing 
condition.  Attorney  General  Black  responded  with  an  opinion  that  the  States 
had  no  right  to  secede  but  that  the  Government  had  no  power  to  keep  them 
from  doing  so.  The  coercive  power  of  the  Government  was  confined  to 
individuals  only*  There  was  no  coercion  over  the  States.  Civil  War  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  was  legal  only  insofar  as  it  was  waged  against 
individuals. 

Stryker  again  says,  "In  the  whole  history  of  impotence  there  is 
nothing  more  relaxed  than  his  message  to  Congress  on  December  4th,  i860, 
denying  the  right  of  secession  but  fearing  to  oppose  it*  The  best 
picture  of  the  low  water  mark  of  statesmanship  was  drawn  by  Seward  when 
he  showed  conclusively  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  President  to  execute 
the  laws— unless  somebody  opposed  him}  and  that  no  state  has  a  right  to 
go  out  of  the  Union — unless  it  wants  to," 

Black  at  a  later  date  reversed  himself  on  this  opinion  but  by  that 
time  Buchanan  had  delivered  his  message  to  Congress  and  it  was  too  late*. 

Personally,  it  is  likely  that  Buchanan  did  not  believe  in  the  power 
of  secession.  He  had  said,  "The  framers  of  the  Constitution  never  in- 
tended to  implant  in  its  bosom  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction,  nor 
were  they  at  its  creation,  guilty  of  the  absurdity  of  providing  for  its 
own  dissolution.* 

But  the  President  could  not  stand  erect  on  any  proposition  very  long 
at  a  tine.  In  October,  i860,  he  said,  "With  the  South  it  is  a  matter  of 
self -preservation  of  personal  security*  The  Southern  people  still 
cherish  a  love  for  the  Union,  but  what  to  then  is  even  a  blessed  Confed- 
eracy, the  wisest  and  best  form  of  Government  ever  devised  by  man,  if 
they  cannot  enjoy  its  blessings,  its  benefits,  without  being  in  constant 
alarm  for  their  wives  and  children?" 

In  his  Congressional  message  of  i860  he  went  on,  "The  long  con- 
tinued and  intemperate  interference  of  the  Northern  people  with  the 
question  of  slavery  in  the  Southern  States  has  at  last  produced  its 
natural  effects." 

In  this  same  message  he  stated,  "All  that  is  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  object,  and  all  for  which  the  slave  states  have  ever  contend- 
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ed,  is  to  be  let  alone  and  manage  their  domestic  institutions  in  their 
own  way." 

Their  own  way  was  outlined  by  Rhett  and  Jefferson  Davis  as: 

1.  Enact  a  slave  code  that  would  give  positive  protection  to 
slave  property  in  the  public  domain  while  the  territorial 
condition  lasted* 

2.  And  more  than  this,  since  the  natural  increase  of  the 
African  stock  was  not  enough  for  the  extension  and  pre- 
servation of  Southern  institutions,  it  was  desirable  to 
repeal  the  act  of  Congress  which  made  the  slave  trade  an 
act  of  piracy,  that  the  whole  subject  belonging  more 
properly  to  the  several  States. 

3»  External  expansion  was  the  last  great  principle  for  the 
South  to  carry  out.  Central  .America  and  Mexico  were 
open  to  acquisition  and  Cuba  most  of  alia 

Buchanan  faced  an  impossible  situation  up  to  January,  l86l,  in 
having  a  cabinet  most  of  whose  force  was  in  the  Southern  members,  Floyd 
was  doing  his  best  to  secure  arms  for  the  South.  Thompson  and  Cobb  were 
working  with  the  South. 

South  Carolina  after  its  secession  sent  agents  to  treat  with  the 
Federal  Government  over  the  surrender  of  Federal  properties  and  demand- 
ed the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter  before  they  could  treat.  Buchanan  sub- 
mitted the  demand  to  his  Cabinet  with  a  draft  of  his  answer.  This  draft 
reiterated  the  lack  of  power  to  coerce,  disavowed  Anderson's  move  from 
Fort  Moultrie  to  Fort  Sumter  and  regretted  that  the  Commission  had  sus- 
pended negotiations.  Black  and  Stanton  were  reported  to  have  served 
notice  on  the  President  that  if  the  message  were  sent  that  they  would 
immediately  resign.  Cass  had  already  done  so  in  protest  against  not 
strengthening  Fort  Sumter.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  Buchanan  erred 
in  accepting  any  communication  from  the  commissioners.  The  President 
finally  referred  them  to  Congress. 

After  the  election  of  Lincoln  ineptitude  rather  than  turpitude 
controlled  Buchanan.  His  solution  of  the  problem  was  a  general  Consti- 
tutional Convention  to  propose  some  compromise.  "Should  the  North  decline, 
the  South  would  stand  justified  before  the  whole  world  for  refusing  to 
remain  in  a  Confederacy  where  her  rights  were  so  shamefully  violated." 

In  the  last  Presidential  address  he  said,  "Secession  was  revolution 
but  that  the  grievances  which  the  South  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
North  would  justify  revolution  if  they  were  not  righted." 

In  the  election  of  i860  the  President  favored  the  candidacy  of 
Breckinridge. 

He  placed  the  blame  for  the  whole  war  upon  the  Republican  party 
because  it  would  not  restore  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  make  other 
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concessions  to  the  South. 


However,  in  a  letter  to  the  Washington  "National  Intelligencer" 
May  16,  1861,  Buchanan  appeared  in  support  of  defensive  war  measures 
of  the  administration.  He  took  his  stand  as  an  unreserved  supported  of 
the  Union  cause. 

His  last  seven  years,  after  leaving  the  Presidency  were  spent  at 
his  Pennsylvania  hone  in  quiet.  A  part  of  his  tine  was  taken  up  with 
the  writing  of  "His  Defense". 

In  summary,  "For  the  later  Presidents  the  task  was  not  easy  but 
the  indecision  of  each  nade  the  situation  harder  for  the  next.  We  have 
seen  that  prompt  action  by  Washington  quelled  the  Whiskey  Rebellion, 
Jackson's  preparedness  kept  South  Carolina  in  line.  Taylor  night  have 
shocked  the  South  into  a  different  frame  of  mind,  but  Polk,  Fillmoref 
Pierce  and  Buchanan  made  war  inevitable  short  of  surrender,  and  that 
Lincoln  was  not  prepared  to  do." 


